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Charlottesville, Va., Tuesday, July 12, 1892. 

The Twenty- Fourth Annual Session was called to order at 4 p.m., 
in the University Library, by Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, President of the Association. 

In the absence from the country of the Secretary, Professor Her- 
bert Weir Smyth, Professor Edward B. Clapp, of Yale University, 
who had been appointed temporary Secretary, presented the following 
report : — 

1 . The Executive Committee had elected as members of the Associa- 
tion : — 

William R. Abbot, Principal of Bellevue School, Bellvue, Bedford Co., Va. 

Charles D. Adams, Professor of Greek, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

Eben Alexander, Professor of Greek, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

Thomas L. Angell, Professor of Modern Languages, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

H. B. Arbuckle, Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hampden-Sidney College, 
Hampden-Sidney, Va. 

George E. Barber, Professor of Latin, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

E. C. Benson, Professor of Latin, Ke'nyon College, Gambier, O. 

Hiram H. Bice, Professor of Greek, Blackburn University, Carlinville, 111. 

W. M. Black, Assistant Professor of Latin, Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Md. 

Robert Emory Blackwell, Professor of English and French, Randolph-Macon 
College, Ashland, Va. 

Daniel Bonbright, Professor of Latin, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 

A. L. Bondurant, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mariana Brown, Professor of Latin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Carleton L. Brownson, Instructor in Latin and Greek, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

John L. Buchanan, Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

George Woodbury Bunnell, Professor of Greek, University of California, Berke 
ley, Cal. 

Isaac B. Burgess, The Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, 111. 

James Chalmers, Associate Professor of English, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Henry Leland Chapman, Professor of English Literature, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Milton E. Churchill, Professor of Greek, Illinois College, Jacksonville, 111. 
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Willard K. Clement, Instructor in Latin and Greek, Lake Forest University, Lake 
Forest, 111. 

Francis A. Cobb, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

E. W. Coy, Principal Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. 

J. Bascom Crenshaw, Assistant Professor in Latin and Modern Languages, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Robert Warner Crowell, Professor of Greek and Latin, Lincoln University, Lin- 
coln, 111. 

C. N. Curtis, Professor of Greek, Iowa Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, la. 

M. Grant Daniell, Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, Mass. 

Heman A. Dearborn, Professor of Latin, Tufts College, College Hill, Mass. 

Robert Walker Deering, Ph.D., Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature, 
Western Reserve University (College for Women), Cleveland, O. 

Herman L. Ebeling, Professor of Greek, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

A. F. Fleet, Professor of Greek and Comparative Philology, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Felix Flugel, Professor of English, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

William G. Frost, Professor of Greek, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

William S. Graves, Professor of Latin and French Languages, Davidson College, 
N. C. 

Wilber J. Greer, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Karl P. Harrington, Professor of Latin, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Carter Johns Harris, Professor of Latin, The Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 

James A. Harrison, Professor of Modern Languages and English, The Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Charles S. Hebermann, Professor of Latin, University of the City of New York. 

George L. Hendricksen, Professor of Latin, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

David H. Holmes, Fellow in Greek and Sanskrit, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

James K. Hosmer, Professor of English and German Literature, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

William A. Houghton, Professor of Latin, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

A. A. Howard, Professor of Latin, University of California, Cal. 

Ray Greene Huling, New Bedford, Mass. 

Rev. A. J. Huntington, Professor of Greek, Columbian University, Washington, D.C. 

Charles R. Jacob, Professor of Modern Languages, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

J. Haywode Jennings, Professor of Latin, Princeton Academy, Princeton, West Va. 

Charles W. Kent, Professor of English and German, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

Charles Knapp, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin, Barnard College, New York City. 

Walter Lefevre, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Alonzo Linn, Professor of Greek, Washington and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 
Lee Davis Lodge, Professor of French and Latin, Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
W. G. Manly, Professor of Latin, Denison University, Granville, O. 
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Edward Dudley Marsh, 165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Frank Stuart McGowan, Instructor in German, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 

J. C. Metcalf, Professor of Greek, Soule College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

C. W. E. Miller, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Walter Miller, Professor of Latin, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Charles M. Moss, Professor of Greek, Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 111. 

J. S. Murray, Jr., Professor of Latin, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

Wilfred P. Mustard, Professor of Latin, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Dr. Hanns Oertel, Instructor in German, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

John Pollard, Professor of English, Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 

Rev. E. L. Paton, Professor of Greek, University of South Carolina,' Columbia, 
N.C. 

Judson C. Pattengill, Principal of the High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Emma Maud Perkins, Associate Professor of Latin, Western Reserve University 
(College for Women), Cleveland, O. 

William E. Peters, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Dr. R. S. Radford, Instructor in Latin and Greek, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

H. W. Rolfe, Lecturer in Latin, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles John Rose, Professor of German and French, Hobart College, Geneva, 
N.Y. 

Mary A. Shute, Assistant in Greek, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Frank Smalley, Professor of Latin, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kirby Smith, Associate in Latin, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Lewis Stuart, Professor of Latin, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, 111. 

Marguerite Sweet, Instructor in English, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Guy Van G. Thompson, Instructor in Latin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

A. H. Tolman, Professor of English Literature, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
George W. Waite, Superintendent of Schools, Oberlin, 0. 

Edward L. Walter, Professor of Romance Language and Literature, University 

of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Andrew McCorrie Warren, Instructor in Modern Languages, Brown University, 

Providence, R. I. 
George H. White, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 
James Jones White, Professor of Greek, The Washington and Lee University, 

Lexington, Va. 
Henry C. Whiting, Professor of Latin, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

B. L. Wiggins, Professor of Latin, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Henry D. Wild, Professor of Latin, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

W. H. Williams, Professor of Sanskrit and Shemitic Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

2. The Transactions and Proceedings for 1891 (Vol. XXII) were 
issued together in March of the present year. Separate copies of the 
Proceedings may be obtained of the Secretary. 

The report of the Treasurer of the Association, Professor Herbert 
Weir Smyth, for the fiscal year ending June 25, 1892, was then pre- 
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sented by the temporary Secretary. The summary of accounts for 
1891-92 is as follows : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance from 1890-91 $1126.09 

Fees and Arrears $939.00 

Sales of Transactions 169.35 

Sale of old plates 28.72 

Dividends Central New England & Western R. R. . . . 6.00 
Interest on Deposits 20.00 

Total receipts for the year 1 16*3.07 

$2289.16 

EXPENDITURES. 

Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XXII) $572.01 

Postage 31-63 

Expressage 2.90 

Clerk Hire 15.00 

Job Printing 7.50 

Stationery 1.55 

Binding 4.50 

Incidental 1.85 

Total expenditures for the year $636.94 

Balance June 25, 1892 1652.22 

$2289.16 

The Chair appointed as a Committee to audit the Treasurer's 
report, Professors J. H. Wright and Addison Hogue. 

At 5 p.m., the reading of papers was begun. At this time there 
were about thirty persons present. At subsequent meetings the num- 
ber averaged nearly forty. 

1 . Chronological Order of Plato's Dialogues, by Professor W. S. 
Scarborough, of Wilberforce University. 

An attempt at a logical and chronological classification of the writings of 
Plato is by no means new. Diogenes quotes from Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
the first possibly to make this attempt, and gives us his divisions into trilogies as 
follows : — 

I . The Republic, Timaeus, Critias ; 2. The Laws, Minos, Epinomis ; 3. The 
Theatetus, Euthyphron, Apology; 4. The Sophist, Politicus, Cratylus ; 5. The 
Criton, Phaedon, Letters. 

The remainder of the dialogues is left unclassified. Aristophanes failed in 
many important particulars. He ignored the internal evidence, drawn from the 
dialogues themselves, and utterly disregarded any scientific arrangement whatever, 
as a careful study of the Platonic writings will show. The genuine and the spuri- 
ous were alike classified by him. 
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Thrasylus, two centuries later, made little or no improvement over his pred- 
ecessor, though Grote regards his catalogue of thirty-five dialogues as reasonably 
" trustworthy." 

The fact that the genuineness of many of the Platonic writings has long been 
a matter of dispute puts out of the question, in a measure at least, tangible evi- 
dence as to a definite order of these dialogues. If, however, an attempt must be 
made, the only reliable evidence attainable must come from Plato himself. It 
must be internal rather than external. In the absence of dates there will have to 
be a close study of style, structure, syntax, grammatical relations, and usage, and 
the results compared with the language of the times in which the dialogues were 
issued. 

Socher questioned the genuineness of the Sophist and the Politicus on the 
ground that they lacked the general characteristics of Plato's style. Schaar- 
schmidt took substantially the same, position. Similar objections were raised 
against the authenticity of the Laws. 

In a paper in the Bibliotheca Platonica, Professor Campbell of St. Andrews 
University makes the statement that he has established the genuineness of the 
Sophist and the Politicus, and has assigned them their place in the order of 
Platonic composition. He adopted the group system. He collected the traits 
and characteristics common to a group — say, for example, the Philebus, Sophist, 
and Politicus, and arranged them according to their homogeneity. In this way 
the entire list could have been gone over and the chronological order established, 
approximately at least. 

I find that many of the formulae and particles said to be exclusively confined 
to Platonic usage are employed by Euripides, Aeschylus, Aristophanes, and other 
tragic and comic writers. 

The formulae and idiomatic expressions referred to by Dittenberger and other 
German critics, may be taken as simply marking the contrast between the Re- 
public, the Phaedrus, the Theatetus, and the earlier dialogues. 

The occurrence of tI nty in some and its omission^in other Platonic dialogues 
prove nothing as to their scientific order. Even the Platonic mannerisms in 
themselves are of little value. As an example, we take v4p as a suffix to such 
adverbial forms as jti^xpt, Stij, oaax'fl, Sirou, Swoffoi = /UxP lTe Pi SirijTrep, 6<rax5' rc P> 
Sirouirep 6ir<?<roijrep, common in Plato, yet Swijirtp is found in Sophocles : 

'AW' i) p£v ijn&v poip' Swrfirep eta', trw, O. T. 1458. 

tfirijjrep = Sirourep, sometimes with little or no change of meaning : 

"AW ef/xt K&ycit Keur' Hirourep &v adivta, Aj. 810. 

t<? Birt seems to have been supplanted in several instances by Sitws, which is 
a Platonism, pure and simple. Dr. Schanz pointed out this fact a few years ago. 

<rxeSiv without ti is regarded by Campbell and others as a Euripidean idiom, 
and yet similar examples are to be found in Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, Demos- 
thenes, and with verbs of knowing in Sophocles and others. 

According to Professor Campbell, whom I regard as high Platonic authority, 
rip tvri occurs but once in the Sophist, and not at all in the Politicus, Philebus, 
Timaeus, and Crito. 6vtok is found in the Sophist 21 times; Politicus, 1 1 times; 
Philebus, 15; Timaeus, 8; Laws, 50; etc. 
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With a knowledge of what the earlier and later style of Plato actually was, it 
would not be difficult, it seems to me, to establish in part, if not fully, the chrono- 
logical order of these works, provided we adopt Professor Campbell's suggestion 
and study the dialogues themselves. 



2. Aristotle's Criticism of the Spartan Constitution, by Professor 
E. G. Sihler, of the University of the City of New York. 

One of the chief benefactions to be expected from the discovery of Aristotle's 
'A8r)valoiv woXireta should be the renewed study of Aristotle's Politics, although 
the direct parallels between the two works have been exhaustively traced even 
now by Mr. Kenyon and his collaborators. For indeed all the factors of political 
life are so tersely stated, all the principles of the science so firmly grasped, that the. 
progress of human history since has chiefly furnished new proof of A.'s penetration 
and new stores of material to illustrate his propositions. Cf. Zeller III, 3 p. 104 
sq. Grote's essay on the Politics (Aristotle, 3 1883) is unsatisfactory in many 
ways. 

Passing on to the probable date of the work, the author considered Christ's 
argumentation (which largely is based on the argumentum a silentio) (Gesch. 
d. Gr. Lit. 2 p. 416), defective. A definite element, at least of computation, is 
offered by the allusion to one of the herald-ships of Athens, the Ammonias 
(Kenyon, 3 p. 158); although Boeckh set the giving of that name not earlier 
than 322 (cf. Rick. Shute " on the History of the Process by which the Aristote- 
lian writings arrived at their present form," Oxf. 1888, p. 22). It seems rather 
difficult to assume that Aristotle had formally completed the 158 " Constitutions " 
(or " foundations ") of the canon of Diogenes Laertius before he began to com- 
pose the abstraction of these concrete elements, but that, perhaps, he used the 
latter as a " continually open note-book," as Shute not inaptly calls the iroXrreitu 

(P- 72)- 

One of the striking features of the Politics, in a historical sense, is the slender 
role played by Athens, in the references, compared with Sparta. The searching 
and condemnatory sketch of the final or extreme type of Democracy (6 &rx<"-os 
5^/tos) is unmistakably directed at Athens VI, vulgo (IV), 4, p. 1292 a, I sqq., 
although the philosopher refrains from naming it. But he deals quite differently 
with Sparta, whose distinctive institutional peculiarities (II, 9) are submitted to 
detailed and systematic criticism, severe and unfavorable throughout the chapter. 
The philosopher betrays here and there the conscious attitude of the iconoclast, 
and of a critic who challenges and defies the current of previous appreciation. 

And still (II, II s.f.) he designates Sparta, Crete, and Carthage as the three 
states which justly enjoy a high reputation. In his own best state IX (vulgo VII) 
10, some features of Spartan and Cretan institutions are incorporated, but he takes 
pains to advocate priority for Egypt and Italy respectively. The author of the 
paper sifted all references to Sparta, but no matter what pinch of eulogy or appro- 
bation might here and there crop out, the deep and strong undercurrent of con- 
demnation was unmistakable. For Aristotle applied the verdict of what was to 
him contemporary history; the otjier decadence of Sparta after Leuctra was 
sufficient proof of the fundamental unsoundness of her institutions, while the 
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Chauvinism inbred by her onesided militarism was utterly unsympathetic to his 
philosophical ideals. 

Evidently then Aristotle combats traditional appreciation and canonizing of 
Sparta as an ideal political organism, a view set forth, e.g., in Xenophon's essay, 
although the latter comes out strongly against Lysander and as a champion of 
Agesilaus and the royal prerogative. Plato's estimate of Sparta (Rep. Ill, 414, 
IV, 420, 422, 423, 425, 461 e, 467 ed) is familiar enough, as well as his conscious 
or unconscious incorporation or adaptation of many features of her institutions. 
But at the same time he does not forego (VII, 548) a moral estimate of the 
present decadence of Sparta from her former high estate. 

Indeed, Aristotle and his teacher are not so far apart after all in this matter, 
although in the case of Aristotle the history of Greek politics had advanced 
farther, and his faculty of political judgment is unmistakably superior. 

3. Alliteration in Lucretius, by Professor W. A. Merrill, Miami 
University. 

Students of Lucretius have not failed to notice the great occurrence of alliter- 
ative vowels and consonants in the poem, and the editors have made many vague 
remarks on the subject. Munro, for instance (Lucr. II, p. 15), says, "they are 
to be counted by hundreds, nay thousands," but no one seems to have counted 
them, and to have found out exactly the number of occurrences and the several 
varieties. Zeuner's method of treating alliteration, having met with the approval 
of students of English, seemed to the writer to be more worthy of imitation than 
the methods of classical scholars. The treatment naturally was divided into two 
parts: Part I, formal alliteration; and Part II, the logical effect as adding to the 
sense ; and the general question of accidental or intentional occurrence. Part II 
is not now offered. 

Part I. 
The inquiry into alliterative usages must be limited by arbitrary bounds, and 
the following principles were so adopted : — 

1. Each verse is taken separately. 

2. Three or more initial letters are noticed (e.g. adventumque tuum tibi suavis 
daedala tellus, I. 71) ; and word-initials only, not syllable-initials within the word. 

3. Count two initial letters only when two or mors other initial letters occur 
in the same verse; e.g. at nunc nimirum frangendi — finis, I. 561. 

4. Count h when another initial h occurs in the line, having the force of a 
consonant ; otherwise h is disregarded and the following vowel may be paired 
with a similar vowel initial in the same line. Example of 1. hunc vexare — hunc 
vincula, 3. 83; of 2. in — intervallis haec aera, 2. 107. 

5. Diphthongs are arranged according to their first vowel. 

6. Initial vowels following elided m-syllables are disregarded. Example : cum 
immortalis, 3. 869. 

7. Initial vowels standing after elided vowels are disregarded.; e.g. ille quoque 
ipse, 3. 1029. 

Ther are in Lucretius 7415 lines in Munro's edition of 1886; subtracting 56 
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which are spurious, there remain 7359. 1783 of these are alliterative, 24 I 2 ! > 2 5 %. 
Nearly all the letters in the alphabet occur : a 245 times, b 2, c 395, d 87, e 185, 
f 102, g 9, h 13, i vowel 192, i consonant 2, 1 47, m 193, n 230, o 29, p 373, q 211, 
r 93, s 375, t 124, u vowel 37, u consonant 144. P, s, and c lead, probably on 
account of the large number of Latin words beginning with these letters. 

Threefold alliteration — scheme aaa occurs 508 times. Example : corpora con- 
stituunt — cetera, 2. 104. 

4, scheme aaaa, occurs 49 times, of which the letter a is found 6 times, c 3, 
d 1, e 3, i 3, 1 1, m 11, n 5, p 8, s 6, v 2. Example: multa modis multis — 
moveri, I. 341. 

5, scheme aaaaa, occurs 3 times (with p, e, and t each once) . Example : non 
potuit pedibus qui pontum per vada possent, I. 200. 

6, scheme aaaaaa, occurs once : saepe solet scintilla suos se spargere in ignis, 
4. 606. 

2-2 admits of three schemes : aabb, abab, abba. Example of aabb : corpora 
se iungunt sed terras ac mare totum, 2. 728. This occurs 333 times. Abab : ut 
mare cum magni Commorunt aequora venti, 2. 766, 319 times. Abba 310 times : 
cum quibus et quali positura contineantur, 2. 761. Total for 2-2, 962 times, more 
than any other form. 

3-2 has 10 schemes; abaab occurs 24 times. Example: milibus e multis — 
munitur eburno, 2. 538. Aabba is found 13 times, abbab 12, abbaa II, aabab 
23, aaabb 29, aabbb 10, abbba 12, ababb 15, ababa 15. Total occurrence of 3-2 
164 times. 

4-2 is used by Lucretius in five schemes : abaaba 2, ababaa 1, abbbab 1, abbaaa 
I, aaabab I ; total 6 times. An example of abbaaa is 4. 394 Cum permensa suo 
sunt caelum corpore claro. 

5-2 occurs but once, with scheme abbbbab; idque sibi solum per se sapit id 
sibi gaudet, 3. 145. 

2-2-2 occurs 68 times with 15 schemes: abcbac occurs 7 times, abcabc 8, 
abaccb 6, abbcac 5, aabccb 4, abbacc 8, aabbcc 3, aabcbc 1, abcbca 6, ababcc 5, 
abacbc 2, abccba 3, abbcca 3, abcacb 2, abccab 5. An example of abccba, a very 
pleasing variety, is 4. 905 multaque per trocleas et tympana pondere magno. 

3-2-2 occurs 10 times with 9 schemes, one only abcaccb being found twice. 
The others are ababcca, abbcabc, abcbcba, abaaccb, aabcbcc, aabcacb, abbaccc, 
abcbacc. Abbaccc is found in 6. 879 frigidus est etiam fons supra quem sita 
saepe. 

4-3, scheme aabaabb occurs but once, 3. 852; et nunc nil ad nos de nobis 
attinet ante. 

3-3 occurs 6 times: aaabbb and abaabb twice, the others once each, viz. 
ababba, abbaab. An example of aaabbb is 3. 794 quod quoniam nostro quoque 
Constat Corpore certum. 

In two places in the poem there is a correspondence between the two closing 
words of two verses : in 2. 269 corde creari corresponds to procedere primum in 
270 ; and in 6. 741 contraria cunctis corresponds to venere volantes, 742. 

Au and o seem to correspond in 3. 12 omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea 
dicta; and also in 6. 408. 

(In the complete paper every alliterative line is arranged under its proper 
scheme.) 
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At this point the following overture from the American Oriental 
Society was presented to the Association : — 

Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A., March, 1892. 
Dear Sir: 

The undersigned were appointed a Committee, by the Directors of 
the American Oriental Society, to learn if it were practicable to open negotiations 
with other philological, archaeological, and ethnological societies, with a view to 
adopting a common time and place for meeting every other year. This biennial 
meeting would bring all these societies together, while still retaining their indepen- 
dent action, their present individuality, and their existing independence. A joint 
committee, representing them, say of one from each, could arrange the details of the 
meetings so that there would be no conflict between the time at which analogous 
papers were read and discussed by societies which cover similar ground. So that, 
for instance, the Sanskrit members of the American Oriental Society could hear 
both in that society and in the American Philological Society the papers on Sans- 
krit. If it seemed desirable, one joint meeting could be held of all the societies, at 
which' an address could be read by a President elected by them — an arrangement 
which might have incidental value. 

In the intervening years the societies would continue, as now, to hold their 
meetings in different places and at varying times, and would thus stimulate local 
interest in the studies they pursue and promote. 

The societies which it is proposed to approach on this subject are in the order 
of establishment : — 

The American Oriental Society, 1842. 
The American Philological Association, 1 869. 
The Archaeological Institute of America, 1 879. 
The Anthropological Society, Washington, 1879. 
The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1880. 
The Modern Language Association of America, 1883. 
The American Folklore Society, 1888. 
The American Dialect Society, 1889. 

Talcott Williams. 

Paul Hauft. 

C. R. Lanman. 

After remarks by Professors Hale, March, Wright, Sproull, and 
Ashmore, the following resolution was offered by Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, and unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved: That the American Philological Association cordially accept the 
overture of the American Oriental Society, and that the Executive Committee be 
authorized to make arrangements in concert with the other societies for a joint 
meeting. 

Shortly after six o'clock the Association adjourned. 
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Evening Session. 

The Association, with several residents of Charlottesville, assembled 
in the Public Hall at 8.15 p.m., to listen to the address of the Presi- 
dent of the Association. The Association was welcomed to Char- 
lottesville, and the speaker 6f the evening introduced, in a few 
felicitous remarks by Professor William M. Thornton, LL.D., chair- 
man of the Faculty of the University. 

4. The Debt of the Classical Scholar to the Community, by Pro- 
tessor Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, Hartford. 

The greatness of great men — at any rate the greatness of men who have been 
both great and useful — has consisted largely in their acting the part of mediators 
between the past and the future, holding to all that has proved itself of value, and 
commending it to the active and earnest workers in whose hands lie the destinies 
of institutions and of nations. Nowhere is this more true than in the history of 
sound learning; there have been no more true mediators between the past and 
the future than the universities of the civilized world. And perhaps there is no 
one of them all the foundation of which was professedly laid on principles so 
carefully studied and so wisely chosen as the University within the hospitable 
walls of which we are assembled. We look to it as, both in intention and in 
fact, a home of sound learning, conservative of the good which has come to its 
hand, and at the same time not afraid of any honest and healthy growth. It is 
an appropriate place for the consideration of the debt which the classical scholar 
of the present day and in our land owes to the community of which he is a 
member. 

For a while after the revival of the letters in Europe, all learning was classical 
learning. The classic authors were read as if, with all their differences, they had 
been written but yesterday. The time called forth wonderful prodigies of grace 
and skill; and it was a prophetic time, a time of forthseeing and of foreseeing; 
it taught the men of that day, and it laid up treasures for us. The duty of the 
scholars of that day was plain, and they were faithful to it; with unwearied labor 
they toiled at their tasks, and they kept all their work up to the very highest 
standard. 

To that spring-time succeeded a time when the study of the classic authors 
held by universal consent a necessary and an exalted place in all liberal studies 
and in all real education. Many changes took place in the way in which men 
looked at the requirements of scholarship and at the position of the literary man; 
but he was brave indeed who dared to doubt that part of the necessary foundation 
of all learning was a knowledge, and that a somewhat minute knowledge, of the 
classic-writings of the Greeks and the Romans. The duty of the scholar then was 
to open the minds of others to great or noble or beautiful thoughts, couched 
in forms of gracefulness and strength, made attractive by the skill of men of 
extraordinary genius, and enforced upon the mind by the fact that they could 
not be appreciated unless they were carefully studied. And take it for all in all, 
the duty was well performed. 
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To-day classical studies are put on their defence and called upon to prove 
tr-i". they have a reason for claiming any time or attention at all. The reason for 
this change of position is found in the fact that the learning of our time has been 
in one way wonderfully widened, and in another way as wonderfully specialized 
and narrowed. There must be scholars to know each several thing well; but 
no scholar can know all things well. As in other matters, so also it is in the 
study of language: the horizon of the philological scholar has widened and 
is still widening; and the widening of the horizon has narrowed each man's 
special field of work. The world of learning is becoming more and more a 
republic; and the old aristocracy of classical studies are put on their defence 
and asked to give an apology for themselves. The duty of the classical scholar 
is, without complaint at the changed order of things, to maintain that the impor- 
tance of the classics in the sphere of letters and of thought has not been mate- 
rially diminished. He should do everything in his power for the advance of 
philological learning, and thus in the great realm of knowledge find something 
which he can make especially his own. And he ought to exert himself to help 
those for whom the line of labor and (to some extent) of interest is outside of 
what we strictly call philology. There is little danger that the school and the 
university will be neglected in our day, but it may be that the college will find 
before long that scanty provision has been made for it. We must not forget that 
we owe a training in classical culture to men whose lives must be spent in the 
liberal professions or in influential positions in the world of business or of politics 
— a training which is suitable for that which they need and which does not load 
them with what they will never be able to use. If the advance of learning along 
other paths, if even the progress of our own studies in other than literary direc- 
tions, leads us to neglect this, the community will certainly be the sufferer. 

Classical scholars, and in general students and teachers of language are 
recognizing and paying in different ways the debt which they owe to the com- 
munity; and the age in which we live is not lacking in esteem for anything which 
is serviceable or attractive or in any way real. 

At the close of the address the Association adjourned, to meet at 
9.30 a.m. on Wednesday. 



Charlottesville, Pa., July 13, 1892. 

The Association was called to order at 9.30 a.m. by the Chair. 
Professor James M. Garnett, on behalf of the Local Committee, 
invited the Association to join in an excursion to Monticello at 5 p.m. 
The invitation was accepted. The following Committees were then 
appointed by the President : — 

On time and place of meeting in 1893, Professors Hale, Ashmore, 
and Sterrett. 

On officers for 1892-93, Professors Humphreys, C. F. Smith, and 
Kieffer. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 
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5. Dyer's Interpretation of Vitruvius on the Greek Stage, by Pro- 
fessor Edward Capps, of the University of Chicago. 

The purpose of this paper is to show the weakness of the position of Mr. Louis 
Dyer in his attempt (your. Hell. Stud. Vol. XII) to reconcile the vexatious 
passage of Vitruvius (V. 8) on the Greek theatre with the results of the labors of 
Dr. Db'rpfeld and his supporters. If such a reconciliation could be effected, the 
scholars who now refuse to accept Dorpfeld's theory of the Greek stage would 
find their main support shattered, and it would be regarded as an established 
fact that the plays of the great dramatists were presented in a theatre in which 
there was practically no stage. The importance of Dyer's attempt is therefore 
evident; and it is no less important that his attempt should be subjected to a 
thorough examination. 

Beginning with the assumption that the earliest Italian scholars might be 
expected to understand Vitruvius better than the moderns, Dyer selects the work 
of the earliest scholar who offers an explanation of the passage — Jocundus, the 
eminent Florentine scholar and architect, who gives in his editions of 151 1 and 
1513 two figures accompanied by a key, from which we may derive his inter- 
pretation of the text. Where Jocundus is obscure, Dyer appeals to his pupil, 
J. C. Scaliger, who is assumed to have accepted his master's views regarding the 
theatre and the meaning of Vitruvius. Interpreting Vitruvius in the light of 
these helps, Dyer finds that the term proscenium in the phrase finitio proscenii 
was applied to the unused space lying betveen the scena-wall or green-room 
building and the decoration wall ox finitio proscenii. The two accessory arcs are 
drawn to mark on the finitio proscenii the extremities of the pulpitum minor e 
laliludine, or Xo'yetop — a temporary wooden platform which projected from the 
finitio proscenii and formed the platform for actors. When this type of theatre 
was modified to meet the requirements of the drama after the disappearance of the 
chorus, this pulpitum became larger and received the name proscenium, the unused 
space behind it now being called the scena. It is to this modified type of theatre 
to which Vitruvius refers in his chapter on the Roman theatre. The proscenii 
pulpitum which he mentions there is not the same as the proscenium, but " a 
small temporary stage built on the centre of the larger and permanent proscenium- 
stage. This is the invention of Vitruvius, who was inclined to suggest Greek 
improvements — " one of those refinements in practice not observed by his 
predecessors nor followed by his successors." It was not with this proscenii pulpi- 
tum that Vitruvius compared the Greek Xoyeioi', and not the Greek proscenium 
with the Roman proscenium, as Dorpfeld supposed, but the Greek pulpitum = 
Xo'yefoj' with the Roman pulpitum = stage, which were in use so much alike as to 
suggest comparison, and Vitruvius makes only one mistake — he gives to the 
Greek \</yeiov the impossible height of from ten to twelve feet, possibly con- 
founding it with the fleoXoveioi'. 

Such in outline is Dyer's explanation of the passage in Vitruvius as derived 
through the medium of Jocundus. If well grounded, it affords relief to the diffi- 
culties in two respects. It acquits Vitruvius of the stupid blunder with which 
Dorpfeld has charged him, viz. of so far misunderstanding the use of the stage 
buildings of the Greek theatres extant in his day as to confound the proscenium 
of the Greek theatre — the long narrow structure from ten to twelve feet in height 
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which served as the masked front or decoration wall — with the proscenium-stage 
of the Roman theatre, and to describe the former structure as the stage for actors. 
It also provides for a stage in the Greek theatre, for which we have the direct 
testimony of ancient antiquarians and scholars. Dyer, however, holds that the 
stage was a temporary wooden platform, thus accounting for the absence of 
remains of stage structures from which Dorpfeld argues so strongly against the 
existence of a stage, and so low as to be easily accessible, thus meeting the 
internal evidence of the plays themselves, which is strongly against a stage of any 
considerable height. On the other hand, it still attributes to Vitruvius the serious 
error, only less serious than that with which Dorpfeld charges him, of making the 
projecting XoyeTov as high as the proscenium to which it was attached, and no 
very satisfactory explanation of this error is offered. 

But the subtile and cleverly constructed theory of Dyer is built on weak founda- 
tions. In the first place, the presumption in favor of the scholars of the early 
Renaissance on the ground of their agreement on the meaning of this passage 
falls away when we learn that they were as much at variance as modern scholars. 
Jocundus (1511) differs essentially from Caesarianus (1521) and from Barbara 
(1567). In view of this fact we must refuse to any ancient scholar a greater 
influence in this question than is warranted by the intrinsic merit of his views. 

Furthermore, Dyer's interpretation does violence to the diagrams by means of 
which Jocundus aims to make clear his understanding of Vitruvius. In order to 
make out that Jocundus believed the purpose of the two accessory arcs to be 
to fix the position of the \oyeiov on "the finitio prose enii, he is compelled to extend 
the arcs in the diagram until they touch the finitio proscenii at the desired place. 
Even if we should accept Dyer's explanation of the fact that Jocundus would 
thus be drawing the arcs from the right and left respectively when Vitruvius 
directs to draw first "from the left" and then "from the right" ("ab intervallo 
sinistra" and "ab intervallo dextro"), viz. that it was a teacher's device for the 
sake of making the directions of Vitruvius clearer to his pupils, by having them 
draw, taking the right centre, from the right, to the right side of the pro- 
scenium, instead of right, left, right, etc., we could not accept an explanation 
which requires that certain lines which, as he supposes, Jocundus intended 
should fulfil a certain object should be arbitrarily extended until they do fulfil that 
object. If that object were in the Florentine architect's mind, he certainly would 
have made it clear in his figure. Besides, a measurement of the Xoyeiov in the 
second figure of Jocundus shows that it is more than 60 per cent longer than it 
would be if determined by the arcs as drawn by Dyer. This in itself is enough 
to overthrow Dyer's interpretation of the figures of Jocundus. 

Dyer quotes Scaliger De Comoedia ac Tragoedia as an exponent of the views 
of Jocundus as to the meaning of proscenium as applied to the Greek theatre. 
" That space on either side of the pulpitum reaching to the forward wall of the 
scena which was left vacant was called by the Greeks proscenium. Let no one 
opine that here were the sides of the scena." We need not puzzle ourselves as 
to the meaning of this strange definition, for the original passage runs as follows : 
" Id spatium quod utrinque a pulpito ad extremam scenam vacuum relinquabatur 
Graeci vocabant proscenium, ne quis existimet fuisse scenae latera." Though it 
is clear that Dyer does not translate this sentence correctly, it is not in point to 
discuss here its real meaning, for it is not found in the essay of Scaliger's cited, 
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nor in any work of Scaliger's, but in another essay in the same volume of 
Gronovius's Thesaurus (Vol. VIII, not III, as printed), assigned to no author but 
" ex optimis auctoribus collectus." We do, however, find in Scaliger's essay two 
definitions of proscenium: "Locus ante scenam, proscenium; in quo erant agen- 
tium discursiones " and " ante quos [porticus] proscenium apertum vidibatur in 
quo agebant (ut diximus) e scena egressi." According to Scaliger, therefore, the 
proscenium was not " a narrow, unused space in front of the scena," but an open 
space used by the actors. If we may transfer the pupil's views to the master, we 
have an explanation of the figures of Jocundus, though the purpose of the two 
arcs does not appear very clear. Jocundus himself was apparently not very well 
satisfied, for in one figure he marks two different parts as proscenium, and in his 
second edition omits altogether what Dyer understands to have been in his view 
the Greek proscenium. Dyer's explanation of the double proscenium in the first 
edition is weak in view of the fact of the change in the second edition; of this 
he offers no explanation, but refers to the fact that the key in the first edition, with 
its double proscenium, is restored in the third edition of 1523. But Jocundus 
died in 1515, and no change in the edition of 1523 can be cited on his authority. 

We get no light from Jocundus, therefore, on the difficulties in Vitruvius. We 
must test Dyer's explanation by the words of Vitruvius himself. We are at once 
confronted by the meaning of latitude* in the phrase in the chapter on the Greek 
theatre, "minore latitudine pulpitum." Dyer does not discuss the word, but 
assumes, apparently, that it means " length," as Schonborn and Muller had done 
before him. But Wecklein has shown beyond possibility of doubt that latitude 
can mean only width. Vitruvius means the same thing when he says that the 
Greek pulpitum is minore latitudine than the Roman as when he says that the 
Roman pulpitum is latius than the Greek. That in the latter statement he refers 
to width is shown not only by the context, but also by the fact that in the same 
chapter he proceeds to give directions for the length, longitude, of the scena. 

The distinction which Dyer sees between the meaning of the term proscenium 
in the chapter on the Roman theatre and in the chapter on the Greek theatre, 
and, consequently, the difference between the pulpitum or proscenium in the 
Roman theatre and the pulpitum or Xoyttov in the Greek, finds as little support 
in Vitruvius as we have found in Scaliger. The whole argument, so far as Vitru- 
vius is concerned, is based on the phrase proscenii pulpitum in the description of 
the Roman theatre. This he believes to mean " the platform belonging to, or 
attached to, the proscenium," and not " the platform of the proscenium," i.e. 
"the proscenium" (cf. urbs Romae), as all scholars heretofore have taken it. 
Though we nowhere else hear of such a projecting platform in the Roman theatre, 
yet Dyer accounts for it here as an innovation of Vitruvius, who desired to import 
such an improvement from the Greek theatre. If a theory which requires such 
an explanation needs refutation, a glance at the text will suffice to show that in 
these two chapters on the theatre the terms proscenium, pulpitum, proscenii 
pulpitum, and Xoyeiov are interchangeable, excepting that the last is used only of 
the Greek pulpitum. I shall quote only two passages to illustrate. Per centrum 
parallelos linea ducatur, quae disiungat prosceni i pulpitum et orchestrae regionem. 
Ita latius factum fuerit pulpitum quam Graecorum (ch. 6). Ea regione desig- 
natur finitio proscenii. . . . Ita . . . habent . . . Graeci . . . minore latitudine 
pulpitum, quod \oyeiov appellant (ch. 8). There is here an exact parallelism, 
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finitio proscenii in the second passage being substituted for linea quae disiungat 
proscenii pulpilum in the former. This line which separates the proscenii pul- 
pitum from the orchestra, and which thus forms the forward boundary line of the 
proscenium, being farther from the rear boundary line in the Roman than in the 
Greek theatre, makes the pulpitum in the Roman theatre wider than the pulpitum 
or \oyuov of the Greek. 

Having shown that the essential part of Dyer's theory cannot be defended, it 
only remains to state that the purpose of the two accessory arcs is to widen the 
orchestra as it approaches the proscenium, giving it a horse-shoe shape for the 
benefit of the spectators who had their seats in the wings of the auditorium. 
The main argument against this is strongly maintained by A. M filler — that since 
Vitruvius does not specify what radius is to be used in drawing these arcs, we are 
obliged to use the radius of the original circle. But the evidence of the ruins is 
decisive, so that we need not adduce the weighty arguments of Wecklein to 
prove that the most reasonable interpretation of the text of Vitruvius leads us to 
this construction. Most of the ancient Greek theatres exhibit an orchestra of 
horse-shoe shape, the curvature of the two limbs varying according to the 
centres chosen for drawing them. In Epidaurus, as Dorpfeld has shown, these 
centres lie below the diameter and inside the circumference of the fundamental 
circle; the limbs begin to diverge from the original circle above the diameter. 
At Athens the limbs approach the proscenium in straight line's; Fabricius points 
out that the principle is the same as at Epidaurus, the centres lying at infinity. 
Now Vitruvius wished a more graceful orchestra than that at Athens, and it 
was difficult to give directions for fixing the centres for such an orchestra as at 
Epidaurus. He therefore gives the simplest practical working rule, viz. that the 
two centres should be at the ends of the diameter of the original circle. It was 
not necessary to specify the radius. Given the centres, any architect familiar 
with the shape of the best Greek theatres would draw the arcs correctly. Unless 
we deliberately ignore the knowledge which we possess concerning the ruins of 
Greek theatres, which Jocundus did not possess, we must thus explain what 
Perrault, from want of this knowledge, called "le mystere de ces trois cercles." 

The writer believes with Dyer that there may have been in the classical Greek 
theatre a low wooden stage for actors in front of the proscenium or decoration 
wall. But there is certainly no evidence for such a stage in Vitruvius, and I see 
none in Jocundus. If Dorpfeld is right in denying the existence of a high stage, 
Vitruvius is wrong, and we are compelled to believe him guilty of the greater 
error of misunderstanding the purpose and use of the Greek proscenium than 
of the two lesser errors of attaching to the Roman proscenium a small projecting 
platform such as never existed (an invention, Dyer would call it), and of giving 
to the Greek \oyeiov a height of ten feet when it could not possibly have been 
much more than two or three feet above the level of the orchestra. 

6. Notes on the Subjunctive of Purpose in Relative Clauses in 
Attic Greek, by Dr. Mortimer Lamson Earle, of Barnard College. 

The paper contained an examination of the idiom oix iari. (ftoi), or oi)k ?x b i 
Ss (Sorts or rel. adv.) and subj. (or opt. aft. secondary tense). The prototype of 
the Attic idiom was sought in Homeric Greek: cf. //. 21, III sqq., II. 19, 355-7, 
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II. 6, 450 sqq., //. 4, 164, II. 21, 103 sq., Od. 6, 201 sqq., II. 3, 459 sq., Od. 15, 
310 sq., with Soph. Ai. 514 sq., Eur. H. F. 1245, Xen. Anab. I. 7, 7, Eur. Or. 
722 sq. (For other examples from Attic Greek, see Class. Rev. Vol. VI, pp. 93~5-) 
It was suggested that " the gradual obsolescence of the subjunctive which can be 
traced in Ionic and Attic Greek, in what Weber calls ' unvollstandige Finalsatze ' 
with S-rruis, seems to have gone hand in hand with a similar obsolescence in the 
kindred relative final-clauses" (i.e. relative in the more restricted sense). In 
this process the finite construction of the rel. clause may have been influenced 
by the use of the fut. particip. to express purpose after verbs of motion, a usage 
so extensive in Ionic Greek that in Hdt. viii-ix, which, according to my examina- 
tion, contain not a single fut. rel. clause of purpose, and no certain instance of the 
oi)K %%u S,ti constr. with (so-called) final subjunct, we find the fut. part, in all 
17 times." — "In such a sweeping away of the subjunctive constr. we must seek 
an explanation of a survival as certain as the oik £x w *> T ' (") constr. appears to be, 
examined from the point of view of historical syntax. It is here that Goodwin's 
remark is suggestive. If, instead of saying that the construction in question 
' may be explained by the analogy of ' the indirect deliberative, we say that it is 
to be explained from the essential nature of the subjunct., traced in its develop- 
ment in Homer, and found again, in perhaps still further development, in Attic 
Greek, as a survival, sometimes obscured and confused by the indirect deliberative, 
the similar form of which served to prevent it from sharing the fate of its com- 
panion relative clauses of purpose. If we put the case in this form (pointing out 
in our support the triple ambiguity of %xe<.v and the ambiguity of Saris'), we shall, 
it seems to me, be as near the truth as we are likely to get in so subtle a matter." 
[The writer did not make himself responsible for any particular theory of the 
original meaning of the Greek subjunctive. He does not, however, wish himself 
to be considered as favoring the putting on the same footing, though they may 
both for convenience' sake be classed as " final," such subjunctives as those which 
are discussed above, and the final subjunctive developed from the independent 
hortatory subjunctive. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 1232, with Soph. Antig. 1332 sq., 1 184 sq.] 

Remarks were made by Professors Ashmore and Hale, and in 
reply by Dr. Earle. 

7. An Attempt to solve the Difficulties of Horace, Sat. I, 10, 21, 
with Notes on Related Questions, by Professor H. C. Elmer, of 
Cornell University. 

O seri studiorum ! quine putetis difficile et mirum, Rhodio quod Pitholeonti 
contigit ? 

This passage will be recognized as belonging to the satire in which Horace is 
discussing the merits of Lucilius. He has just suggested that perhaps the admirers 
of that author count it among his merits that he mingled Greek words with Latin. 
Horace then addresses himself to such critics with the words before us. The diffi- 
culty of the passage lies, of course, in the quine. It has been customary among 
grammarians and commentators to look upon this qui as the relative pronoun 
introducing a causal clause. But if qui is a relative, what is the meaning of the 
interrogative net This ne began to trouble grammarians at least as far back as 
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Priscian, who, manifestly in despair, calls it coniunctio nee ir.terrogatiua nee dubi- 
tatiua sed confirmatiua (Keil, p. 102, 1032 P). Of course no one would now 
accept such a theory. Another explanation, adopted by Orelli, Kiessling, and 
others, holds that qui and ne in some way make the clause at one and the same 
time both causal and interrogative, and that the passage means : " O you block- 
heads, who (i.e. since you) think — and can it be that you do think, etc.?" 
Wickham thinks ne merely adds a rhetorical emphasis — "what? when you think, 
etc.," but how he makes anything like sense out of such a rendering is itself a 
conundrum. Professor Greenough calls the passage " the despair of grammarians," 
but he suggests that qui may be indefinite, in which case it would mean " O you 
blockheads! can you have any idea, etc.?" But he has to admit that the ex- 
pression would be a popular one, not appearing elsewhere in literature. Schutz 
seems to be about the only editor who has a view that he has given himself much 
trouble to defend. He thinks that ne really has nothing to do with the qui-cla.use, 
but that it is felt with the " seri studiorum," and that " seri studiorum, quine 
putetis" really means "Are you blockheads, since you think, etc.?" Schiitz 
adduces a long list of passages to support this view. Unfortunately, several of 
these presuppose as the true reading, one that is extremely doubtful. But let us 
admit them all and see how much testimony they give in his support. In the first 
place there is nothing in any of the passages to correspond with the interjection 
" O," which Schutz's explanation leaves without meaning. A few examples will 
give a perfectly fair idea of the character of these passages. Take, for instance, 
Plaut. Mil. 13. Artotrogus has just spoken of himself as a brave man. " Mars," 
he says, " would not dare to call himself so warlike as I." Pyrgopolinices, sur- 
prised at such a boast from such a man, replies : Quemne ego seruaui in campis 
Gorgonidoniis, etc. (" what, the man whom I saved, i.e. who could not save him- 
self, etc. — is it about such a man that you use such extravagant language?"). 
Similar to this is Mil. 973 Cupio hercle equidem, si ilia uolt. Palaestrio thinks 
the word uolt is not appropriate to the occasion, and he replies : Quaene cupiat 
(Reading?) " one who longs for it — about her do you use such a feeble expression 
as uolt"! Again take Most. 724: Tranio. Sed, Simo, ita nunc uentus nauem 
deseruit. Simo. Quid est? quo tnodo? Tranio. Pessumo. Simo. Quaene 
subducta erat tuto in terra ? Simo has not understood the drift of Tranio's words, 
and he asks this question in hope of getting more light : " What, one that had 
been hauled ashore in safety?" All the passages cited by Schutz are similar to 
these, so far as the bearing of ne is concerned. The clause introduced by ne is, in 
each case, called forth by some remark that has just preceded, and the drift of 
which has not been fully understood; and the feeling is "the one who (thing 
which) is, or does, so and so — is that the one you mean?" The only circum- 
stances under which our passage would be at all parallel with those cited by Schutz 
would be produced by supposing O seri studiorum ! said by one person, and the 
quine putetis by another (" because you think, etc., — is that why he calls you seri 
studiorum' '?). 

The only passage cited by any commentator that really favors the view that qui 
is a relative is one to be found in some editions of the Adelphoe of Terence (vs. 
262), which Wickham, among others, calls to his support. Ctesipho asks Syrus 
where Aeschinus is. Syrus replies : " He's waiting for you at home. Why — 
what's the matter?" Ctesipho rejoins : " What's the matter ? Why, it is by his 
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pains that I now live — the dear fellow ! quin omnia sibi post putauit esse prae 
meo commodo." 

But the reading quin in this passage is more than doubtful. The only manu- 
script authority for the quin is C and P, in which the n has been crossed out. 
The Bembinus (A) has n added by a later hand, but it was originally wanting, 
and the weighty authority of this manuscript is therefore against the reading. 
None of the other manuscripts have any trace of the n. Bentley adopted this 
reading, but, with the exception of Spengel, none of the more recent editors of 
importance have followed him. Dziatzko, for instance, writes qui quoin omnia. 
Fleckeisen, Umpfenbach, and Wagner write qui ignominias sibi, which has the 
authority of the Bembinus. This reading, too, offers an easy explanation of the 
quin, as, in hurried pronunciation, qui ignominias sibi might well have been 
understood as quin omnia sibi. It is probable that neither Bentley nor Spengel 
would have had the courage to write quin in this passage, if it had not been sup- 
posed that this use of ne was supported by our quine putetis of Horace. At 
any rate it will be seen that the probabilities are decidedly against the reading 
quin and, without that support, our passage, if the qui is to be explained as a 
relative, will stand quite unparalleled by any passage in any author. 

It seems to me that this passage admits of a perfectly clear explanation. Ne 
is clearly interrogative; qui cannot be explained in connection with it as a rela- 
tive, without forming anomalies for which there are no parallels. It must, there- 
fore, be the interrogative adverb here used in the sense of " why?" Macleane and 
Ritter, and one or two others, have suggested taking it in the sense of " how? " but 
this creates a difficulty in the use of the mode of putetis (i.e. makes it equal to 
putare potes) ; and no one has pressed this view. I wish to urge an explanation 
akin to this which seems to me to solve all the difficulties. Horace and writers 
after him not infrequently append ne to words already interrogative in meaning, 
e.g. uterne (Sat. 2. 2. 107); quone malo (Sat. 2. 3. 295); quantane (Sat. 2. 3. 
317). The question is, why, and under what circumstances do these writers 
append ne to interrogative words? The answer to this question will have an 
important bearing upon our passage, and I therefore wish to consider the ques- 
tion somewhat in detail. The motive for this is commonly supposed to lie in a 
wish to intensify the interrogative idea by a heaping up of interrogative signs. 
But there is no such thing as an intensified interrogation. One question cannot 
be more interrogative than another. One question may be more emotional than 
another, but that does not concern us here, as ne asks a question in a perfectly 
simple and colorless manner, and furthermore the phenomenon of which we are 
speaking happens to occur chiefly in questions asked by those not under the 
influence of any excitement, or other strong feeling. Why, then, is ne thus 
appended to words already interrogative? It should be noticed, as I think it has 
not been, that ne is appended to interrogative words only when those words are 
such as frequently have also »o»-interrogative meanings. 1 Of the words above 

] Schmalz (Lat. Synt. § 158) seems to recognize numne in de n. deor. 1, 31, 88 and in Lael. 
11, 36. But in the first of these passages numne may well be an error for minime (which some 
MSS. actually have) , though it is true that minime would more easily come from numne than 
numne from minime. Numne in Lael. 11, 36 is still more doubtful. Hand (Tursellinus IV, 
79) and Ritschl (Opusc. 2, 248) were probably right in denying the Latinity of this form. 
Ritschl's opinion is especially significant when we notice that, some fifteen years before this part 
of his Opuscula was published, he himself had written numne in several passages of Plautus, 
e.g. Poen. 5, 2, 119; Trin. 922. 
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cited, for instance, uter is often an indefinite relative =" whichever," and is some- 
times used in the sense of " either of two"; y«o=not only "which? " "what? ", 
but also "any"; quanta is net only an interrogative =" how great?", but is also 
used as a correlative of tantus. It is never appended to words, for instance, like 
cur, that are always understood as soon as uttered. It seems clear then that ne 
is appended merely to avoid ambiguity — to show that in the particular instance 
in hand, the interrogative use is intended. On the supposition that this theory is 
correct, quine becomes perfectly intelligible : qui putetis would have been in 
danger of being mistaken for a causal relative clause. The ne is accordingly 
appended to indicate at the outset that we have the interrogative adverb. 

It only remains now to examine the theory more closely and see how far the 
facts of the language will support it. It may be objected that this will then be 
the only instance of ne appended to the interrogative adverb qui. But so are 
quone and quantane the only instances (except one or two in Lucan, e.g. 7. 301) of 
ne appended to these interrogatives, and no one questions, or indeed can question, 
either of these instances. The only interrogative word to which ne is appended 
frequently enough to warrant any deduction from an examination of the instances 
is uter. It is to be regretted that our investigation is thus chiefly limited to a 
single word, but, even as it is, we shall be led to some pretty clear and, I think, 
satisfactory conclusions. We are at once struck by the fact that there is no cer- 
tain instance of ne appended to uter (utrum *) before about the time of Horace. 
This fact throws a flood of light when we find that it was not till about the time 
of Horace that uter came to be freely used in a sense other than interrogative. 
Before that time its »o«-interrogative use was confined almost exclusively to its 
combination with uolo and lubet (utrumuis, utrumlubet, etc.). Excepting such 
combinations, there are, throughout the entire ante-Ciceronian period, — and I 
include here the inscriptions and the fragments of authors, — only five instances 2 
of uter used in a «o«-interrogative sense. Outside of Plautus, the use does not 
occur at all in that period. It was still so rare that it was never felt to be neces- 
sary to distinguish the interrogative by the use of ne, and it seems never to have 
been done in that period. As soon, however, as we reach Cicero, and especially 
the later productions of Cicero, we find a very different state of things. Uter is 
now very common in a «o»-interrogative sense. It does not occur in this sense 
in any of his productions prior to 69 B.C., and there are only five instances earlier 
than 55 B.C. (still excepting, tis I do throughout the paper, its combination with 
uolo). But after that date it becomes very common. With the help of one of 
my students, I have collected the following instances from Cicero: Sest. 42, 92; 
Pis. 12, 27; Phil. 13, 19, 40 (twice); Inv. I, 29, 45; I, 45, 83; Att. I, II, I; 
Div. in Caec. 14, 45; Verr. 2, 2, 61, 150; 2, 3, 45, 106; 2, 3, 14, 35 (three 
times); N. D. I, 25, 70; Div. 2, 68, 141; 2, 56, 116; 2, 29, 62; Part. Or. 36, 
1 23. These eighteen instances have been obtained by an examination of only 
eleven of Cicero's productions. It did not seem necessary for my present purpose 
to carry the search further. These examples suffice to establish my point that, 
when Horace began to write, uter, in addition to its interrogative use, had come 
to be freely used as a relative = " whichever of the two." Horace himself has it 

1 Throughout this paper, I include the interrogative particle utrum in my statements regard- 
ing uter. 

2 Plautus: Stichus723; Amphitruo 225; Menaechmi r8o; Persa34i; Aulularia 319. 
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in a «o»-interrogative sense at least three times (Sat. 2, 3, 180; 2, 5, 28; Epist. 
2, 2, 199), or nearly as many times as in the whole ante-Ciceronian period. 
After Horace, it is very common in such a sense, e.g. Livy 21, 18, 13; 2, 27, 5; 
31, 32, 5 ; 36,1,9; 8, 10, 8, etc. Now, beginning with Horace (and his example 
was followed by later writers), we find ne frequently appended to titer and utrum. 
The inference seems clear — it was appended merely to label the word as inter- 
rogative. An examination of the several instances confirms our inference. Of 
the seven cases in Horace, 1 in which ne is appended to interrogative words, all 
but two of them are direct independent questions, where nothing has preceded 
that would necessarily suggest the interrogative character of the introductory 
word. In the other two cases, it would be most natural, though perhaps not 
absolutely necessary, to understand the word at once as an interrogative. In any 
case, the exceptions may be explained as an extension of the use. After the 
custom of appending ne had once been introduced, one should not be surprised 
to find the use overstepping its original bounds. Furthermore, in a good pro- 
portion of the cases in Horace where ne is not appended to uter (utrum), the 
uter (utrum) would naturally be felt at once as an interrogative, e.g. Sat. I, 4, 16 
Uideamus uter plus scribere possit ; Epist. 2, 1, 55 Ambigitur uter sit prior ; 
A. P. 470 Nee satis adparet, cur uersus factitet, utrum minxerit in pa trios cineres, 
an, etc. The fact that this is not true in every case does not make against our 
theory, as it is always a matter of choice with an author whether he uses all pos- 
sible means to make a word clear as soon as it is uttered or written, or whether 
he trusts the rest of the sentence to make it so. 2 

I would then explain qui as the interrogative adverb and translate : " O, you 
blockheads ! Why should you think that, etc.," and would briefly summarize my 
positions as follows: (1) I can conceive of no other reason than the one I have 
indicated why an author should append ne to a word already interrogative. If 
the word would in any case be understood as interrogative, what possible motive 
could the writer have had in appending a colorless ne ? (2) If ne is appended to 
avoid ambiguity, no more fitting place could be imagined than the present passage. 
As cur would not meet the metrical requirements, quine is used in its stead, the 
ne showing that qui is not the relative. (3) No other passage can be cited that 
favors taking qui with the ne appended as the relative. (4) I should translate 
" why should you think," instead of " how can you think," because the mode will 
then be strictly in accordance with Horace's usage els«where. Exact parallels will 
be found in Od. 3, 1, 46; I, 47; Sat. 1, 1, 53; 4, 70; 2, 1, 41; A. P. 450, etc. On 
the other hand no clear parallels will be found in Horace, if indeed in any author, 
{or putetis in the sense of putare potes in independent clauses. Such a use should 
be clearly distinguished from those in Od. 1,6, 14 (for a key to this subjunctive, 
see Sat. I, 9, 24 quis possit [instead of potest], " who would be able," surely not 
"who can be able,"); 13, 14; 24, 15; 29, 10; 4, 5, 25; Epod. I, 15 (See Kies- 
sling's note); 16, 17; and elsewhere. The nescias an of Od. 2, 4, 13, seems a 
nearer approach to this use, but even this might be taken as hortatory. " Feel 
sura that" (nescio an = " I feel pretty sure that"). This would be more in har- 

1 Sat. 2, 2, 107; 2, 3, 251; 2, 3, 295; 2, 3, 317; 2, 6, 73; Epod. 1, 7; Sat. 1, ro, 21. 

2 There is reason to think that even Cicero sometimes used ne to avoid ambiguity, though 
the use is commonly said to occur first in Horace. See manuscript evidence for utrumne, Cic. 
Inv. 1, 31, and for utrisne, Verr. 2, 3, 83, 191. 
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mony with the following, crede non illam tibi de scelesta plebe dilectam, than is 
the common interpretation (see Wickham's note). Horace, like other writers, 
expresses the can idea by the use of posse ; e.g. Od. 3, II, 13; 27, 58; Epod. 9, 14; 
Sat. 1, 3, 113; 4, 84; 4, 119;. 8, 20; 10, 40; 10, 84; 2, 1, 79; 5, 34; 7, 80; 7, 
104; Epist. 1, 1, 81. (5) No difficulty whatever is left by my interpretation. This 
will, to be sure, be the only instance known of ne appended to this particular 
interrogative; but so are quone and quantane the only instances (until Lucan) of 
ne appended to these words. No one questions either of these instances. Why 
should one question the quine of the present passage ? 

Remarks were made by Professors Hale, Ashmore, C. F. Smith, 
J. H. Wright, and Dr. F. G. Moore, and in reply by the author. 

8. Etymological Notes, by Prof. Edwin W. Fay, of the University 
of Texas. 

1. The Treatment of Europ.-Armen. tr 2 °. 

<tt4\\oi, ' brail up,' ' tuck up ' : reXtdw, ' arise,' WXopai, ' revolve ' (of years) , 
WXXw, ' rise ' : rXdw, ' lift,' ' bear.' 

su-stul-it, ab-stulit : tollo, ' lift up,' tulit, su(b)latus. 

tarati, ' cross the sky ' : tulayami, ' weigh.' 

tiras, 'through,' 'past,' 'past by,' 'leaving out' ('except'?), 'aside from,' 'in 
secret from,' ' cross-wise ' : trans, ' over,' ' beyond,' clam, ' in secret from.' 

irXiv, *beyond > *more than > except. 

Tr\dyu>s ( ?) , ' cross- wise.' 

tiras + V dha = ' conquer,' ' overthrow,' ' conceal.' 

elides < *clansdi-, ' overthrow,' clandestinus < clam + des + to + ino-, ' secret.' 

t^\o7os, ' wave ' : taramga, ' wave,' 7rXdfo/Ku, ' cause to waver ' > ' deceive,' 
'wander about' (a concrete 'waver'). 

strbhis, taras : d-arijp : Stella : Armen. a-stX, ' star.' 

TrXcidSes : "triones, groups of ' stars.' 

celer : taras-, ' swift.' 

celsus, ' elevated ' : Lith. k£lti, ' raise,' keltas, ' elevated.' 

First the semasiological question was discussed. Sk. V car and its congeners 
< I.-E. V qel are seen to have no sense of ' rise,' and to connote only a leisurely, 
wandering motion. On the contrary, Vtr is shown to mean 'rise,' 'move rapidly.' 
The fundamental sense was that of motion in a vertical, or any but a horizontal 
plane, — motion, not along the flat earth, but over mountains, then over rivers, 
diagonal motion through the air, cross-wise motion in general. 

After the semasiological question, the phonetic was discussed. The intrinsic 
difficulty of the initial group tl° was asserted with a reference to Meyer's Organs 
of Speech, p. 326. 1 The Latin and Lith. conversion of °tl° into °cl° was proof 
of it; so was the West-Germanic fl° <pl° <I.-E. tl°. Can we find evidence for a 
labial treatment in Greek? Aeolic pXijp, ' bait,' was again connected with SfKeap, 
' bait,' and with S6Xos, not with the V of /3dXXw, I.-E. v gel, according to Brugmann, 
nor with O. H. G. querdar, ' bait,' according to Joh. Schmidt. 

1 In Appleton's Science Series. 
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Greek rXdw is held not to prove the permanence of tl° in Greek, because 
rdXavrov, rdXas < tjl° held t\° in place, and besides, SfrXij, rirXaiiev were' capable 
of pronunciation as ct-Xij, rir-Xanev. 

The ptc. "TrXi/ieKos shows the Grk. treatment of jtX°. Out of a stage irX° was 
generated a series ireX , iroX . 

ir\dv, 'beyond,' 'except,' irXdyios, 'aslant,' 'crosswise,' and irtXayos (irXdfo^ai) 
are members of this series; so is wXctdSes, to be later described. 

For Latin and Lithuanian we have a stage tl° >cl°, whence cel°, col°. Latin 
clam, ' secretly,' ' beyond ' ( Anglice ' it is beyond me '), shows this stage ; clades, 
' overthrow ' < clans + di = Sk. °dhi < \l dha, of which examples are given. Sk. 
tiras + Vdha, ' to overthrow,' ' defeat.' clandestinus < clam + °des- = Sk. °dhas- 
<Wdha-+to+ino. Of the eel- grade celer, 'swift,'=Sk. taras, 'swift ' is a probable 
example ; celsus can also be derived in this way, and so Lith. kelti, keltas. 

Sk. turati and the other forms in tur° show the Sk. treatment of r 2 ; i.e. tur° is 
out of tr r 2 . 

Lat. trans calls for explanation. It was an isolated form, and not affected by 
a tel°, tol° series; so the n, an r verging into Europ.-Armen. 1 was held in place 
by the t, not becoming cl. Lat. "triones, to be presently discussed, is another 
instance of such isolation. 

The words for star meant originally ' riser,' and belonged to this root. They 
were held in place, because felt to be agent formations in °ter-. The derivative 
Stella may show an / or derive from *ster-la. Armen. a-stX shows in X a tertium 
quid neither r nor /. With the explanation of a-stX here proposed, all the cases 
of X in Armenian known to me are made to represent Europ. /, save in the com- 
bination Xb=Europ. *bhr, where labial influence of bh is to be suspected. 

irXe<d5es shows the phonetic change of trs° to jtX. °triones is its congener, 
tra being held in place for the reason given for trans. 

The text contains further a treatment of the semasiology of various Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit prepositions belonging to the V per-, to ' pass,' and touches 
upon the relations of the Aryan and Europ.-Armen. branches in regard of r and /. 

2. Splendidus and its congeners, with an explanation of vrddhi in Sanskrit. 

Sk. prathita, ' broadened,' ' glorious,' ' famous ' : splendidus, ' glorious,' ' shin- 
ing ' : O. Ir. less, ' light.' 

prathas, ' breadth ' : irXdros, ' width ' : splendor. 

tX8.0os, ' breadth ' : planus, ' flat,' latus, ' broad ' : Lith. plesti, ' make broad,' 
Sk. prthu, ' broad ' : irXarus, ' broad ' : Lith. platus, ' broad.' 

tino-rXdrai, 'shoulder-blades,' latus 'side': O. Ir. less, 'hip,' 'haunch': 
O. Big. plasti, ' mantle,' pleste, ' shoulder.' 

In Lat. splendidus the transferred meaning of prathita, 'glorious,' 'famous,' 
appears not only in abstract but concrete signification = ' shining ' ; so in O. Ir. 
less = ' light.' 

The V -r 2 ath belonged to the s / s series. irXotfos is not a hyperdorism, hyper- 
aeolism (Cauer Del 2 . 437. 18), but Doric tXtjSos is a popular etymology from 
irXifpijs. Lith. plesti has suffered the same contamination. The notions of mul- 
titude and extent lie very near in language. 

Lat. splendidus comes from *splenditus by progressive assimilation. The 
vowel color derives from *re-splendidus. Sk. prathita was freely used in compo- 
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sition with prepositions. The large class of Lat. adjs. in idus, e.g. candidus, etc., 
show probably the same progressive assimilation. 

Lat. latus, ' broad,' is out of *splatus, cf. lien : itt\ijv ; stlata, a ' ship of burden,' 
reported from Festus, is a derivative of V^erj; so is Umbrian Tlatie, = Latii, 
' of the productive, fertile land.' 

O. Big. pleste, ' shoulder,' is explained by a confusion of gradation. I.-E. */» 
> O. Big. %; I. E. c /o > O. Big. e / - The interchange was made over 0. 

An explanation of Sk. vrddhi is to be found in the same way. I.-E. an, an, n 
> Aryan an, an, 11 ; I.E. en, on, n > Aryan an, an t n ; the differing terms an, an 
in the two series were confused, mainly to the benefit of an. 

The examples of vrddhi claimed for Latin have a simple explanation, °lexi: 
"lego may have been patterned on traxi : traho, or better still °lexi is a contamina- 
tion of a pf. legi and an aorist *lexi. In the Lat. perfect the ' pure perfect ' sense 
was contributed, say, by the aorist lexi, which is the true perfect, so far as one 
exists, in Sanskrit, and the ' aorist ' sense was contributed by the perf. legi. The 
motive for contamination was the use of aorist and perfect side by side in narration. 

O. Big. aor. rexu:reka, 'speak,' may have been an analogy from proto-Baltic 
*bada>boda: *basfl >basu. The opt. to reka is rici<*rqois; an opt. ziri < i jrois 
beside an aor. zpexu would have led to an aor. rexu, and the couplet reka, rex& 
would lead to nesa : nesfl. 

This discussion concludes with some remarks on the accent of the I.-E. perf. 
1st and 3d sg. Out of babhaja 1st sg. : babhaja 3d sg. of the s /a series, Sk. 
rireca 1st sg. is interpreted as *rireica, rireca 3d sg. as *riroica. Primeval accent 
conditions were doubtless *(r')reicm 1st sg., *riroice 3d sg. In Grk. and Sk. the 
reduplicating syllable was felt to make the temporal distinction and was general- 
ized, and so was the deflected grade extended from the 3d person throughout the 
singular. But in veda : folSa which had reached a present signification in the 
primeval speech the 1st pers. affected the 3d in regard of reduplication. 

3. wipBu, 'sack,' 'destroy,' 'kill': perdo, 'destroy': Sk. V sprdh, 'strive in 
rivalry,' ' contend,' ' fight.' 

The phonetic agreement in these words is perfect, once we recognize the 
po 
g rou P S5" 

Sk. loc. plur. prtsu <prdh+su, 'in battles,' sprdhi, 'in battle,' sprdhas, 
' enemies,' etc. Out of prtsu an Aryan V prt was won, seen in Sk. prtana, ' battle,' 
Zend, vparsf, 1) 'fight,' 2) 'hasten on,' which senses both derive from a funda- 
mental 'contend in rivalry' ( — battle or racing). 

4. Sk. vi 4- Vbh;, 'move to and fro,' 'brandish,' vi-bro, 1) 'shake,' 'brandish,' 
2) intrans. ' quiver,' ' tremble.' 

The phonetics of the old connection of vibro with Sk. V vip, ' tremble,' is 
faulty. °bra- (in vibrare) : fero : : r\a : t4\\w. Lat. frequentatives all follow the 
1st cong.; all others to be sure on supine stems. 

5. vi-nc-io: necto, 'bind'; perf. nexi, in composition vinxi, cf. reppuli <*re- 
pepuli, surpui < *subrapui. The force of vi in composition is comparable to Eng. 
'up' in 'tie up.' Sk. vi in vi-sanj, 'hang up,' 'suspend': sanj, 'hang,' is not very 
different, vincio, vincit are formed from vinxi as specio : spexi. 
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6. vivo : vic-si, victus. Eng. 'quick' shows the guttural also; Sk. jagat, 'living 
creature; ' Grk. 7(705, 'giant' (cf. Horn, iianph /3tj3ds) are redupl. pres. ptcs. : 
I.-E. vgem., i.e. ge(?)gnnt. In Lat. a similar pr. ptc. would have given vivent. 
On the basis of the ptc. *ge(?)gnt in early Latin a verb system was worked out 
with aor. *ge(?)g+si > vig+si > vicsi. vivent-, 'moving,' 'living,' was con- 
taminated with vivent, 'living' <I.-E. *giv-nt. 

O. E. cwicu is a contaminated form out of *cwlwu = Goth, qius, Lat. vivus, 
and ♦cwicun'S <I.-E. ge(?)gnt. 

7. milia, 'one thousand ': x^' a . <a thousand': sa-hasr-am, 'one thousand;' 
milia < smilia < sm(h)ilia < smghzr 2 no. 

The two last etymologies have been printed in full in Am. jfr. Phil., xiii, 
p. 226 fg. ; cf. also xiii, no. 52. 

Remarks were made by Dr. Hermann Collitz. 

9. The Origin and Later History of the Clause of Purpose in 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, by Professor William Gardner Hale, of 
the University of Chicago. 

Weber, dealing (Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichtssaetze) with the purpose- 
clauses with us, thinks that he sufficiently accounts for the frequent presence of &v 
or xe by reminding us that u!s is the near relative of St, and that the Ss-clause 
of purpose takes tv or ice. The explanation would suffice, if the phenomenon 
referred to were itself explained. 

Delbrueck (Synt. Forsch. I.) regards the future force of the subjunctive as 
having been developed out of an earlier force in which it expressed the will of 
the speaker, the change being brought about through a fading away of the sharp- 
ness of the volitive feeling. The presence of 4> or zee marks a given example as 
being future, not volitive. This canon he applies rigorously in the independent 
sentence ; but when he comes to the relative clause of purpose, expressed regu- 
larly by d> or xe with the subjunctive, he treats it as a volitive construction, and 
accounts for the apparent anomaly on the ground that the force of the will is 
weakened in the dependent clause. But this is precisely the reason given before, 
in the independent sentence, for the passage of the volitive subjunctive into the 
subjunctive of futurity. His own doctrine, then, if fully carried out, should lead 
him to regard the mode in the Homeric relative clause of purpose as the subjunc- 
tive of futurity. Explained in this way, too, the clause would be brought into 
close relation to the Attic clause of purpose, which would then simply represent 
a slight step forward in the same direction of development; whereas on Del- 
brueck's theory a gulf is left between the two. 

The mechanism of this anticipatory clause of purpose (as the clause with the 
subjunctive of futurity may be called) is a simple one. The main act is so chosen 
as to set in motion the subordinate act, which, under these circumstances, is 
counted upon (predicted). The result is a clear expression of adaptation of 
means to ends, as in the English sentence, " I will send you a plumber who will 
mend your pipes." 
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We pass now to our main question : What, so far as the evidence of Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin indicates, are the probabilities in regard to the original purpose- 
clause in the parent language ? 

The mode was presumably subjunctive, not indicative, for only Greek shows 
the future indicative as a regular construction in true purpose-clauses, — not 
Sanskrit or Latin, — and that, too, only in clauses with the relative pronoun. 

Which subjunctive was this, the volitive or the anticipatory? 

In Greek, the facts for the simple clause of purpose are as follows: The 
relative pronoun takes in Homer, with possibly one exception, the anticipatory 
subjunctive. Of the conjunctions, 6<ppa takes the pure subjunctive (the sub- 
junctive without &v or ice) that is, presumably, the volitive, in 171 out of 183 
cases; iVa, the pure subjunctive, in 93 cases out of 94; on the other hand, us 
has de or kc in 29 cases, the pure subjunctive in 12; Sttws occurs but once, and 
there pure (Weber, Entwickelungsgeschichte, Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, App. 
III.). 

It will be seen that the great majority of these purpose-clauses with conjunc- 
tions in Homer are introduced by &<ppa and iVo. This makes it appear probable 
that the clauses with <<!s and Stus were of later origin. Further, in the pre- 
sumably earlier type, 264 cases out of 277 are without &v or ice. The original 
mode of the clause of purpose with conjunctions in Greek would seem, then, to 
have been the volitive subjunctive, not the anticipatory. 

What was the case with the clause of purpose introduced by the relative pro- 
noun ? It is unlikely that clauses of purpose with the relative pronoun and clauses 
of purpose with the relative conjunction took from the beginning different con- 
structions. It is more probable that they began at the same point, and that the 
one afterwards experienced a development which the other shared but slightly. 
Did they begin together as volitive constructions, or did they begin together as 
anticipatory constructions? 

We have already inferred that the clause with conjunctions was originally 
volitive. The same is therefore to be inferred for the relative. Further than this, 
looking at the general drift of things in Greek once more, one sees clearly enough 
that it is a current moving from the anticipatory constructions toward the future 
indicative constructions (cf. the Homeric subjunctive with 9.v in relative purpose- 
clauses with the Attic future indicative; the Homeric subjunctive with &v in 
&rws-clauses after verbs of planning with the Attic future indicative). The only 
place left in which to place the volitive construction in an historical scheme is 
therefore back of the anticipatory construction. We come again, then, to the 
probability that the volitive was the original construction in Greek. These con- 
siderations would make it likely also that the subjunctive clause in Sanskrit, which 
rarely gives any hint of an anticipatory force by passing over into the future 
indicative, is likewise volitive, and not anticipatory. 

In Latin, the so-called subjunctive is a conglomerate form, now subjunctive, 
now optative. Is the mode in the construction of purpose a true subjunctive or 
an optative? 

The potential optative would yield a clause of purpose corresponding closely 
to the English purpose-clause " which . . . may," " in order that . . . may." 
Such a potential clause of purpose does, to be sure, occur in Homer; but it is very 
rare (cos Ke three times after primary tenses, us &v twice). The simple relative — 
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the relative pronoun — likewise rarely (as in A 64) has the potential optative 
after a primary tense. Apparently, then, the optative construction is not an 
original one, but a variation on Greek soil. It is significant, too, that it occurs 
only with the particles which we regarded above as belonging to the later set of 
purpose-clauses, and with the relative clause, which likewise has already reached 
in Homer an unoriginal stage. 

The potential being thus so very rare in Greek, it is probable that the Latin 
clause is either wholly, or at least almost wholly, of volitive origin and feeling. 
The sum tctal of the evidence, then, is that the mode of the clause of purpose in 
the parent speech, so far as we may generalize from Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
was the volitive subjunctive. 

This paper, which was discussed by Professor Gildersleeve, and in 
reply by Professor Hale, will appear in full in the Classical Studies- 
of the University of Chicago. 

10. The Equivalence of Metrical Feet, by Professor M. W. 
Humphreys, of the University of Virginia. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. Remarks were 
made by Professors Sproull, C. F. Smith, Hale, and R. E. Blackwell, 
and Drs. Scott, C. W. E. Miller, and Fay. 

n. Note on the date of British Museum Papyrus, No. CXXXI 
('Aft/vcuW n.o\iT€ia), by Prof. J. H. Wright, of Harvard University. 

Hitherto the date at which the MS. of the recently discovered Constitution of 
Athens was probably transcribed has been placed " at the end of the first century 
of our era or, at latest, the beginning of the second " (Kenyon) . The writer 
aimed to give a reason for a date near 79 A.D., when the bailiffs accounts, which 
cover the recto, were written. He urged that these accounts had not lost their 
value at the lime the transcript was made, and adduced two arguments in support 
of this supposition. (1) At the end of the first roll (verso), as originally written, 
stands a column and half of foreign matter (part of a commentary on Demos- 
thenes's Midiana) ; the beginning of the accounts, with dates, etc., stands on 
the recto at this point. If the accounts had lost their value, this part of the 
papyrus, the writing upon which breaks the continuity of the HoXirela, would 
undoubtedly have been cut off. (2) When the transcript of the IIoXit«(o reached 
this part of the roll, a wide strip of papyrus was thereupon attached to the roll 
at this point; on it the broad Col. 12 was written. Now the under side of this 
affixed strip is blank, and is so placed that when the part of the IIoXtTefo con- 
taining the first twelve columns is rolled up (i.e. the first roll) with the UoXireia 
inside, it completely protects the outside, on which the accounts stand, from 
rubbing or other injury. This precaution would hardly have been taken if the 
accounts had lost their value. These considerations make a presumption in favor 
of a date near 79 a.d., rather than one in the second century, though they by no 
means establish the fact. 
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Afternoon Session. 

The Association was called to order at 3.30 p.m. 

Professor J. H. Wright, on behalf of the Auditing Committee, 
reported that the Committee had examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer, compared them with the vouchers, and found them 
correct. The Treasurer's report was according accepted, and placed 
on file. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 

12. The Limitation of the Imperative in the Attic Orators, 1 by Dr. 
C. W. E. Miller, of Johns Hopkins University. 

An examination of the use of the imperative in the Attic orators, that was 
undertaken to ascertain the Greek feeling of the imperative, showed that the 
harsh tone attributed to the imperative by Hermogenes 2 gave rise to certain 
limitations as to the use of this mood. In the discussion of these limitations, the 
following order has been found convenient : — 

I. Limitations as to number and kind. 

a. No. of imperatives in entire body of orators. Substitutes. Omission 

of imperative. Imperatives addressed to jury. Kinds of imperative. 
Mollifiers. Recurrence of same verb. Cumulation of imperative. 

b. Variations in the different departments of Greek oratory. 

c. Variations in authors. 

d. Variations in individual speeches. 

II. As to form. Voice. Person, Positive and Negative. Tense. 

III. As to position. 

a. Prooemium. 

b. Body of speech and epilogue. 

I. 

There are 2445 imperatives on the 2284 solid Teubner prose pages that remain 
of the Attic orators after deducting the fragments, the letters, all of Hyperides, 
and the Demosthenean collection of prooemia. 3 Now while 2445 is a large num- 

1 This paper has been printed in full in the American Journal of Philology, XIII, p. 399 ff. 

2 Spengel, Rh. Gr. II, p. 300, or Walz, III, p. 237: (rxVt JiaTtL &* rpa^ea ^laAurra fiev ra Trpocr- 
raKTiKti ' olov Tr/t 'ApKTToyetTOPos KpiVcws avafivri<T0ivT€s €yica\vifia<T$e . . . KwAn Se rpa\ia Ta 
jSpa^vrcpa (hence also imperative forms) kou & firi&e KuAa, KO/i/iara 5c KaAeir afiuvov. 

3 Of course fiij with the aor. subj. is included in this count, and interjectional <t>epe is excluded 
from it. It may also be well to state that all doubtful imperatives as well as all such as are found 
in quotations, in laws, and in bracketed portions of the text, have been excluded from the count, 
and in ascertaining the number of the pages, one-half line or over has been counted as one full 
line, and less than one-half line, and all laws, and all bracketed portions of the text, have been 
rejected. 
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ber, the bulk of the orators is likewise large, and about one imperative per page l 
does not after all seem an inordinately large proportion. 

But to appreciate more thoroughly the limitation as to number, it must be 
borne in mind that the imperative might have been used much more frequently. 
For we find in the orators scores of instances of substitutes for the imperative, 
each instance representing the avoidance of an imperative and bringing about a 
diminution in the number of occurrences. It is true, the object sought to be 
attained by the use of the substitute is the same as in the case of the imperative, 
but the appearance of wishing to lord it over one (iirtT&TTtiv) is removed and 
an appeal is made to the person, either directly or indirectly, from the point of 
view of mercy, kindness, justice, fairness, propriety, utility, moral obligation, 
absolute necessity, etc. The following are some of the actually occurring substi- 
tutes : dtoftai vfiutv, Set, xprf> ^£ t0 $ an d dUaios used personally, dipeiXu, Trpoa-^Kei, 
eU6s, alrodfiai, <i£tw, &%t.ov, dUaiov, (rv/juptpet., altrxpl> v w - inf. ; c/kotws, dt-Kaiics &v 
w. opt.; i&v with subjunctive or el with optative; the verbal in -riov and ipyov 
with the genitive or the possessive pronoun followed by the infinitive. 

To an entirely different sphere belong the us> '. of the so-called imperative ques : 
tion and the imperative use of Sirws with the tuture indicative. These are not 
mollifying substitutes for the imperative. oVais with the future indicative is 
undoubtedly colloquial, as the statistics given by Weber, Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Absichtss'dtze, II, p. 1 23, plainly show, and it has no extended use in oratory. 
The imperative question, on the other hand, is used with some degree of freedom, 
but only by the later Attic orators, especially Dinarchus. Its tone varies all the 
way from mild astonishment to utter impatience and intense disgust, though 
Hermogenes, Walz, III, p. 237, who is probably not thinking of any but the 
harshest uses of this question, considers it second only to the imperative in degree 
of harshness. For the statistics of its use in the orators, see A. J. P. XIII, p. 404. 

It was shown above that the number of the imperatives in the orators was 
considerably reduced by the use of mollifying substitutes, and from this fact alone 
it would appear highly probable that in many cases the imperative was simply . 
omitted without being replaced by a substitute. But that such was the case is 
proved conclusively by the limitations as to the use of the actually occurring 
imperatives, as described in the following pages. 

Before, however, passing on to the consideration of these limitations, it will be 
necessary, first of all, to distinguish between the imperatives addressed to the 
clerk of the court, the witnesses, the adversary, etc., and the imperatives addressed 
to the jury, etc. It is perfectly evident that the imperatives addressed to the 
clerk of the court, etc., do not enter prominently into the discussion. The clerk 
is the servant of the court, and there can be no harshness in addressing him in 
the imperative. So, likewise, an ivdpridi. or ivi^-qre addressed to the witness or 
witnesses is unobjectionable, and the same may be said of the imperatives directed 
to the adversary, for the adversary seems to have been a perfectly legitimate 
object upon which to vent one's wrath. Not so with the person or persons to 
whom the oration is addressed. It is they, above all, whose feelings must be 
consulted, and so it is only the imperatives addressed to them that are of primary 

1 A comparison with Homer shows that in the first six books of the Iliad the number of impera- 
tives is relatively about twice as great as in the orators. 
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importance in this discussion. Now of these imperatives, which, for the sake of 
convenience, have here been styled effective imperatives, there are only 131 1. 

In judging of the significance of this number, we must first of all bear in mind 
that not all imperatives are of the same degree of harshness. It may be read in 
every grammar that the imperative may be used to express a command, an exhor- 
tation, or an entreaty. Examples of the harshest of these classes are not found 
among the effective imperatives. Of the hortative, symbouleutic, and paraenetic 
imperatives, which constitute the second of the above-mentioned classes, we shall 
speak below. Suffice it for the present to say that the greater number of the 
effective imperatives in the orators belong to this class and that they vary in 
harshness according to the circumstances of the case. But a large number of the 
imperatives belong to the class of entreaty. When the imperative is used in an 
entreaty, it has, of course, lost almost all harshness of tone.. Moreover, two or 
more of such imperatives are frequently used together, and even these ■ are gener- 
ally accompanied by some mollifying expression, so that the short, harsh colon 
that is characteristic of the imperative is avoided. 

Though the tone of the delivery would as a general rule be sufficient to indicate 
the tone of the imperative, yet for fear that a mistake might be made as to the 
true tone of the imperative, such strong mollifying expressions as Siojiai, i/cereta, 
diri/JoXw, or a combination of these words, are sometimes used, not to say any- 
thing of the frequent use of the phrase <J HvSpes 'A$i)vatot (SiKacTaC), which in 
connection with the imperative, has a certain mollifying effect upon the tone of 
the imperative. These mollifying expressions are not restricted to any of the 
common forms of the imperative, but they occur with the aorist arid present, 
positive and negative. For examples, see A. J. P., I.e., p. 406. 

Another point that is to be noted in this connection is the frequency with 
which many of the imperative forms are repeated. Constant recurrence would 
have a tendency to blunt the feeling of harshness on the part of the hearer. 
Especially noteworthy in this respect is the group of imperatives of the verbs 
(TKOTretv, (TKbJiairBai, ivOvfieiirOai, and \oyli;ea6ai. If we add to these weakest of 
hortative imperatives such closely related words as the imperatives of tfewpeiV, 
8ea<r6at, opav, voylfyiv, ote&ffai, rjjeiaffai, and a few others, we have disposed of 
about one-half of all the effective imperatives. 

Before going on to the discussion of the variations in the use of the imperative 
in the different departments of Greek oratory, let us notice briefly two of its uses 
that seem to be a deliberate seeking after the imperative rather than an avoid- 
ance of it. The first use is the repetition of the same imperative by anadiplosis. 
The use of the imperative by anadiplosis would be governed by the general laws 
of anadiplosis. The tone is that of great excitement, extreme passion, or deep 
pathos. Hence there is little occasion for this use of the imperative in the orators. 
For the examples, see A. J. P., I.e., p. 407. 

Essentially different is the repetition of \4ye in such passages as Dem. 18, 3? 
Sti 5' ovTui ravr %x €l > ^ ^ 7 € M ot T & T€ T °v KaXXitrtf^ovs ^<pKr/Mi Kal t^v iinffTOk^v 
rod $i\lirirov 4£ wv dfupOT^poiv diravr' earcu ipavepd. \£yc. In this and similar 
cases the order to state the decree, law, etc., is issued to the clerk, but instead of 
allowing him to act in obedience to the order at once, the speaker goes on talk- 
ing at greater or less length. Meanwhile the clerk is naturally waiting for the 
signal to start, which is eventually given by the X^ye. Examples of this anaphoric 
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use of \4ye are common enough in Demosthenes, but none have been noted in 
the other orators, excepting Aeschines 2, 61, where \4yc resumes a preceding 
Tapav&yvadi, and Din. I, 52, where \frye resumes \afi4. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that in the earliest five Attic orators, there is only a trace of the 
imperative form \£ye. There is a similar, but less common, anaphoric use of 
ivdyvwdi and of avaytyvwffne, and this is not confined to Demosthenes. But here 
a future more commonly precedes, as in Isae. 3, 53 avayvt&aeTtu — dvaylyyoHrne; 
less commonly the imperative, as in Isae. 3, 15 iviyvoiffi — &vaylyva<rKe. For 
further examples of the uses treated of in this section, see A. J. P., I.e., p. 408. 

6. Variations in the Departments. 

Of the three great departments of Greek oratory, the epideictic is represented 
chiefly by Isocrates. On purely epideictic soil there is but little room for the 
imperative. The Greek eulogy, or its counterpart, the invective, usually remains 
true to its name. While there was every temptation for exhortation or for admin- 
istering a bit of friendly advice, yet the narration of glorious deeds, the recounting 
of excellent qualities, formed the principal object of the encomium, and the parae- 
netic part, if not entirely wanting, receives but little space, the advice being given 
in an indirect way. 

But the epideictic speech may be paraenetic or symbouleutic, and in such cases 
we may be at a loss as to how to classify. So the first eight speeches of Isocrates 
have all of them an epideictic stamp, and yet they are plainly paraenetic and sym- 
bouleutic. So the ipwTu<6s of Ps.-Dem. is largely paraenetic. We of course expect 
to find imperatives in a speech the main object of which is to give advice — a small 
number if the advice is given on one or two points only, a large number if a line of 
conduct is to be laid down. Accordingly, we find a very large number of imper- 
atives in the first three speeches of Isocrates. But Isocrates even here betrays his 
gentlemanly spirit, his good judgment, and his refined taste for elegant expression 
by many a skilful evasion of an otherwise legitimate imperative. 

For a study of the imperative in the purely symbouleutic speeches, Demosthenes 
is about the only orator to whom we can turn. The imperative, as we have seen 
in the previous section, has a perfectly legitimate place in the symbouleutic speech. 
The very name points to the imperative. But it must be remembered that public 
orators are really self-constituted advisers, and their own personal interest, as well 
as the public welfare, would make them desirous of having their advice meet with 
favor. So a certain amount of caution must be exercised as to the way in which 
the advice is offered, and, as a matter of fact, there are only 44 imperatives 
addressed to the jury, in every 100 pages of this kind of Demosthenean speech. 

The third great class, that of the X6701 SikhvikoI, remains. Here we must again 
divide into two classes, the public and the private. In the private orations the 
number of imperatives is very much below the average for all the orators, whereas 
In the public speeches the number is almost as much above. In the latter class 
the avowed interest of the speaker in the public welfare made the imperative 
excusable, and frequently the length of the speech gave ample time for gradually 
working upon the feelings of the audience, and when their passion was fully 
aroused, the orator might give vent to his. Cf. Cic. Orat. § 26 on Dem. 18. For 
a table showing in detail the variations in the use of the imperative in the different 
departments, see A. J. P., I.e., p. 409. 
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c. Variations in the Authors. 

It is only after the above study of the relative frequency of the imperative in the 
different departments that we can thoroughly understand the figures for the dif- 
ferent authors. Of course, other things, as for instance the average length of the 
orations, must also be taken into consideration, notably in the case of Lysias, but 
the department always remains a matter of paramount importance. To select two 
or three striking examples, Lysias is surpassed by only Aeschines and Dinarchus in 
the percentage of effective imperatives, but the vast bulk of Lysias consists of 
public judicial speeches, and in this department Lysias' figures are as low as those 
of Demosthenes. Isaeus' percentage, on the other hand, is lower than that of any 
other orator, and this is accounted for chiefly by the fact that all his speeches are 
private and of the class called kXtipikoI. Lastly, nothing else than the large number 
of imperatives in the paraene'.ic speeches will explain Isocrates' 53 imperatives per 
100 pages — a percentage that is the same as that of Lycurgus, and Lycurgus 
surely was not afraid of the imperative. The number of the imperatives in the 
epideictic and in the symbouleutic speeches of Isocrates is a minimum, and in the 
case of the private judicial speeches Isocrates uses fewer imperatives than any of 
the other orators. A table showing the variations for all the orators is given 
A. J. P., l.c, p. 413. 

d. Variations in Individual Speeches. 

The variations in the number of the imperatives of the individual speeches of the 
same author, or of the same department, depend on a variety of circumstances, and 
no definite rules can be laid down. In general it may be said that timidity is 
unfavorable to the use of the imperative, and so we might expect to find more 
imperatives used by the accuser than by the defendant. Furthermore, calmness is 
hardly compatible with the extensive use of the imperative, but a passionate or a 
pathetic speech would naturally abound in imperatives. Moreover, an awkward 
and inexperienced speaker might in his naivete use imperatives where a more 
experienced and clever speaker would avoid them; and, lastly, a short speech 
would in proportion contain more imperatives than a long one of the same kind. 
A table giving the lengths and the number of imperatives per 100 pages of all the 
orations of the Attic orators, excluding Hyperides, may be found A. J. P., I.e., p. 
415- 

II. 

In the treatment of the limitation of the imperative in regard to form, very little 
need be said about voice and person. The imperative passive occurs but rarely, 
and then chiefly in the third person. There are only two or three instances of 
real passives of the second plural addressed to the judges. 

As far as person is concerned, it is to be remarked that there are only 237 
instances of the third person, and of these only a small number refer to the jury. 
In regard to the tone of imperatives of the third person, it would probably be safe 
to say that while, as a rule, such imperatives, because less direct, are less harsh 
than those of the second person, yet they were not used as mollifying substitutes. 

Of very much greater importance is the question of the tone of the negative. 
The whole number of imperatives in the orators, as pointed out above, is 2445. 
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Of these the number of negatives is about 384, or a little less than 16 per cent. 
Of the effective imperatives, the number of negatives is 21 per cent. That this 
small proportion of prohibitions is not due to any greater inherent harshness of 
the negative command as compared with the positive, but simply to the fact that 
there was no occasion to use the negative more frequently, would appear from the 
use of the negative imperative in other authors (see A. J. P., I.e., p. 416 f.) 
and from the following considerations. 1 To the Greek mind there seems to have 
been no difference between command and prohibition. "to 7 dp xeXeOirai," says 
Protagoras, according to Aristotle, Poet., § 19, " TroietV ti f/ ^ irlrai-ls iariv." In 
the same way, there is no difference to our mind. Whatever distinction is made 
is a logical one, and not one of tone. A positive imperative may, according to 
circumstances, be more harsh or less harsh than a negative imperative. To measure 
the effect of an imperative, three things must be taken into consideration, — the 
person who issues the command, the person to whom the command is directed, 
and the thing commanded. In the case of the person commanding, the most 
important item is the spirit that prompted the use of the imperative. If the tone 
was an imperious one, the imperative, whether positive or negative, meant that 
the command was to be executed simply because the master (would-be or real) 
so ordered it, and, as far as the person using it is concerned, is a harsh imperative. 
If the tone is simply hortative, the imperative is less harsh, and if suppliant entreaty 
characterizes the imperative, all harshness must be lost, so far as the speaker is 
concerned. In the case of the person to whom the command is issued, the most 
important point is again the spirit with which he receives the command. If his be 
a mind that will endure no imposition, if he be self-willed or of a rebellious spirit, 
or if he be a brute annoyed by even the most pitiful entreaty, every form of the 
imperative will be harsh. Lastly, other things being equal, a thing that is easy 
to do will be less disagreeable, if commanded, than a thing that is hard to do. The 
above remarks may be summed up as follows : Other things being equal, the neg- 
ative is not harsher than the positive, and other things being unequal, the negative 
may be harsher than the positive, or the positive harsher than the negative. As far 
as the harshness of the form, apart from its meaning, is concerned, it seems that 
the negative, because less short, would be less harsh than the positive. 

Intimately connected with the consideration of the negative is that of the use of 
the tenses. The rule for prohibitions in Attic Greek is to use /*ij with the present 
imperative, or fii with the aorist subjunctive, though, exceptionally, M^ with the 
third person of the aorist imperative is found. This at once leads to the question 
as to why this curious distinction is made in the construction of positive and neg- 
ative. Various answers have been given, but Delbruck seems to be about the orrly 
one that has attacked the problem from the historical side, and his results have 
been generally adopted. Now the writer agrees with Delbruck, Syntakt. Forsch. 
IV, p. 120, in thinking that the origin of M with the aorist subjunctive is histor- 
ical and not psychological, but he differs with him as to the manner of accounting 
for it on this basis. For a fuller discussion of this question, see A. J. P., I.e., p. 
418 ff. Only the barest outlines can be given here. In the first place, it is there 
shown that the aorist imperative is certainly as old as the present imperative and 
probably anterior to it, so that the explanation that ,111) had early found its way 

1 See, however, Professor Humphreys' article on Negative Commands in Greek, Trans. Am. 
Phil. Assoc, 1876, p. 46 ff. 
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into the present imperative and that in the absence of the aorist imperative, it had 
to be combined with the aorist subjunctive to satisfy the demand for an aorist form 
of prohibition, cannot stand. Secondly, it is shown that the Greek /!■/) with the 
aorist subjunctive must be traced back to the use of ma with the aorist injunctive; 
for in spite of the loss of all the other uses of the injunctive and the virtually com- 
plete disappearance of the subjunctive, classical Sanskrit retained its m5 with the 
aorist injunctive, whereas the Greek merged the injunctive and the subjunctive, 
and ma with the aorist injunctive became iii) with the aorist subjunctive. In the 
third place, the rareness of /*)) with the aorist imperative is explained by the fact 
that originally the imperative was confined to the expression of positive commands, 
— a point that is also used by Delbriick, I.e., to explain the matter under con- 
sideration, — while ma was confined to the injunctive. But the use of ma (/*i}) was 
gradually extended, and so this negation is found in conjunction with the imperative 
and in some other constructions. As for Greek, /*i) acquired full sway over the 
present and the perfect imperative, but so tenacious of life was ma with the aorist 
injunctive and so vigorous was its growth on Greek soil in the form of /*i) with the 
aorist subjunctive, that by the side of it, /«j with the aorist imperative could lead 
but a miserable existence. 

Though the above theory of the development of /ij with the aorist subjunctive 
accounts for this construction on a historical basis, yet it does not in the least 
militate against the greater mildness of /ij with the aorist subjunctive as compared 
with other forms of the imperative. The fact that /ij with the aorist subjunctive 
is a subjunctive construction, and the fact that it is generally a longer form than 
the present or the aorist imperative, would make it by nature a milder form than 
those imperative forms. But how far this natural mildness asserted itself in the 
practical needs the construction had to meet, is another question, /j.^ with the 
second person of the aorist imperative does not exist in the orators, and the few 
instances of /*i} with the third person of the aorist imperative may, perhaps, most 
of them, be regarded as attempts at a more forcible mode of expression; but as for 
the relative harshness of /*i} with the present imperative and nrf with the aorist 
subjunctive, the views of good authorities are so divergent that there is ample 
excuse for not attempting to give the exact degree of difference of tone between 
these two forms. 

The difference of tone between the present imperative positive and the aorist 
positive is likewise not subject to any general rule, but is rather a matter of special 
conditions. It is true, there can be no doubt that some aorist forms are more 
disagreeable in sound than some presents, and the aoristic notion might make 
the aorist in some cases a more vigorous imperative than the present. But, on 
the other hand, there are some presents of a more disagreeable sound than the 
corresponding aorists; the present may by its weight constitute a more vigorous 
imperative than the aorist; and the aorist seems to have been the favorite form 
in prayers. 1 Attention has already been called to the fact that all the four impera- 
tive forms — to wit, the present imperative, positive and negative, the aorist 
imperative positive, and /*ij with the aorist subjunctive — are found as imperatives 
of entreaty, and are found so marked by the use of Sio/uu or some similar expres- 
sion. The relations of the tenses in mass also do not seem to indicate any greater 
harshness of one form as compared with the other. For, in the orators, the rela- 
1 Cf. Gildersleeve, Justin Martyr, p. 137. 
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live proportion of present and aorist is the same for positive and negative com- 
mands (the word command being used to include exhortations and entreaties), 
and this proportion holds good not only for the whole number of imperative 
forms, but also for the effective imperatives. For the statistics in detail, see 
A. J. P., l.c, p. 425 ff. 

III. 

In the discussion of the limitation of the position of the imperative in the 
speech, the prooemium is the part of the oration that first comes up for considera- 
tion. The three great objects of the prooemium are summed up in the short 
sentence tpyov irpooip.lov evvoia TrpdVe£ts eipABeia, 1 and of these the securing of 
the good-will is justly put first. There may be cases in which the good-will of 
the auditors may be a matter of no serious moment to the speaker, but in the 
vast majority of the orations that have come down to us from classical antiquity, 
it formed a matter of considerable importance, and sometimes of vital importance, 
and it is needless to say that to the rhetorical artist it must ever be an object of 
concern to make a good impression at the outset. Hence, while rpaxvr^s may 
sometimes be a convenient means of producing irp6<re|is, and while it may occa- 
sionally be a short road to eip.6.9eia, yet in general everything harsh must be 
avoided at the beginning of the speech. That this was the feeling of the ancient 
speech-writers themselves and not simply a speculation of the rhetoricians is 
clearly proved by Demosthenes. In the celebrated prooemium of the de corona, 
the orator distinctly states that he wishes to say nothing harsh at the beginning 
of the speech — ov /3otJ\orfiai Sv<rx e P^ elTeiv ovStv apxop^vos tov \6yov are his 
words. If it be true, then, that, as a rule, a good prooemium should be character- 
ized by the absence of harshness, it would follow that theoretically, at least, the 
imperative ought, as a rule, to be excluded from the prooemium. An investi- 
gation of the extant prooemia of the Attic orators shows that the theory is borne 
out by the facts. For of the 209 prooemia 2 examined, only 35,' or about 1 7 per 
cent., contain imperatives. The 1 74 prooemia that contain no imperatives abound in 
mollifying substitutes, thus showing that the absence of the imperative is not due 
to the fact that there was no occasion for its use, but to the fact that it was 
avoided on account of its harshness of tone and form. One of the more common 
substitutes is the expression dto/iai or ahovfiai with the infinitive. As this is a 
substitute for the imperative of entreaty, the question at once arises as to why 
even the imperative of entreaty, the mildest kind of the imperative, should as a 
rule be excluded from the prooemium. 

The whole matter becomes clear by considering it from a psychological point 
of view. The imperative, as has been pointed out above, may be used to express 
all manner of desire from the most suppliant entreaty to the most tyrannical com- 
mand, but it is evident that the imperative, as such, when not attended by a 
mollifying expression, or when the mental attitude of the person using it is not 
known, must be harsh. Hence the orator would display very little tact if he were 
to use even what was intended as a mild imperative, at the beginning of the 
speech, for the audience knows nothing as yet of the mental attitude of the 
speaker, and the speaker does not know how his hearers feel toward him. They 

1 Anon, in Sp., Rh. Gr. I, p. 321. 
2 See A. J. P., I.e., p. 427, for the details. 3 Ibid. p. 429 ff. 
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may be perfectly disinterested or positively prejudiced against him, and it would 
be but an act of prudence on his part to assume that they would be unprepared 
for a form that was capable of such harsh interpretation. The case is of course 
different when the orator and the audience are well acquainted and a matter 
affecting the welfare of the hearers is to be discussed. A well-known patriot 
might on such an occasion indulge in an imperative in the prooemium without 
giving offence, but even here, if the urgency of the case did not demand it as in 
the military harangues of Demosthenes at Pylos (Thuc. 4, 10) and Brasidas at 
Amphipolis (Thuc. 5, 9), he would hardly be guilty of using it at the very begin- 
ning, and as a matter of fact, if the 35 exceptional prooemia referred to above be 
examined in this respect, it will be found that only three speeches, viz. Isoc. 5, 
Dem. 23, and Ps.-Dem. 49, begin with an imperative or rather with a prohibitive. 
Of these three speeches, Isoc. 5 is in reality a long letter, and the prohibitive is 
not an uncommon beginning for letters. 1 In Dem. 23 /wjSels i/xHv vofilffy reflects 
the inexperience of the speaker Euthycles, and in Ps.-Dem. 49, as well as in the 
other two speeches, the first object is to remove the strong prejudice existing in 
the minds of the audience. 

With reference to the theory of the imperative in the body of the speech and in 
the epilogue, a few remarks will suffice. By the exercise of good judgment at the 
beginning of the speech, the orator will have secured the attention and the good- 
will of the audience. At this stage, an d/coiVare, or an ivdvuebrBe, or a similar 
imperative may be used without offence. A skilful narrative may win for the 
speaker the full sympathy of the hearers, and he may multiply his aictyaaBe's, etc., 
and when in the course of his arguments he has shown the justice of his cause 
and has kindled the wrath of the jury, he may indulge in one or more vigorous 
hortative imperatives, urging the jury to mete out the deserved punishment, or his 
imperatives may assume the milder form of a pathetic appeal for either mercy or 
revenge. 

It follows from what has been said in the previous section, that the imperatives 
of such verbs as ivSv/xuffdat, <rK0ireiv, (TKtya<r8ai, Seiapetv, etc., are used principally 
in the argumentative parts of the speech, and the more effective imperatives are 
used in exhortations and appeals. Appeals and exhortations may be scattered 
throughout a long speech, but the place for which they are specially adapted is 
the epilogue. Hence the epilogue is the proper home of the imperative. Of 
course, there is a great deal of variation even here, for examples of which see I.e., 

P- 433- 

With reference to the point from which this whole discussion started — the Greek 
feeling of the imperative — it may not be amiss, at the close of the investigation, 
to consider briefly the Protagorean criticism of Homer, referred to by Aristotle, 
Poet. § 19. Unfortunately, a full account of the reasons that called forth this criti- 
cism is not given. All we know is that, according to Aristotle, I.e., Protagoras 
found fault with the itrjnv ieiSe of the first verse of the Iliad, on the ground that 
while Homer was laboring under the impression that he was praying to the Muse, 
he was in reality issuing a command. Now two ways of accounting for this criti- 
cism have been suggested. According to such men as F. A. Wolf, Susemihl, 
Bernhardy, and Lersch, Protagoras had just discovered the fact that the form that 
is grammatically termed the imperative is the proper form to use when a command 

1 See A. J. P., I.e., p. 428. 
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is to be expressed, and that the optative of the grammars is the proper form to use 
for the expression of a wish, but had overlooked the fact that the imperative might 
also express an entreaty. According to the other view, which credits the distin- 
guished sophist with a little more sense — for it is to be supposed that Protagoras 
knew enough Greek to be aware of the fact that the imperative may be used in 
entreaties — Protagoras' division of all speech into etixwA?}, ip&rqan, &w6Kpi<rts, and 
tvTo'hrf, is not a grammatical division, and Homer is blamed simply for beginning 
with an imperative. This seems to be the view of Diintzer and Spengel. Now it 
may perhaps never be possible to ascertain the real facts of the case, but the second 
explanation, when viewed in the light of the rule of Greek oratory to exclude the 
imperative from the beginning of the speech, certainly comes nearer the truth. 
Protagoras was more or less of a rhetorician. Why not then, according to the 
view suggested by Professor Gildersleeve, A. J. P. XIII, p. 399 f., foot-note, give 
Protagoras the benefit of the doubt, and look upon his criticism as proceeding from 
an oratorical or a rhetorical point of view ? This certainly is the most satisfactory 
solution of the problem, and until valid proofs to the contrary are offered, it may 
be safe to maintain that to the mind of Protagoras, the terms ei>xwM and 4vto\Ji 
are not synonymous with the later technical terms eikri/o} and irpoo-Ta/n-ucij. The 
eixaku, and the .itoAtj are determined by the sense, and not by the form. It is 
Homer's rhetoric that is criticised, not his grammar. 

In conclusion, the results of our study of the limitation of the imperative in the 
Attic orators may be summed up as follows : It may be roughly said that there 
are three kinds of imperatives, — imperatives expressing a command, hortative 
imperatives, and imperatives of entreaty. Of these three classes, the first, owing 
to its unmitigated harshness, is not represented among the number of the effective 
imperatives, whilst the use of the imperatives of the second class and even of the 
third, which is almost free from harshness, is permitted only under certain 
restrictions. 

So far as the use of the positive and the negative, and so far as the use of the 
tenses is concerned, the greater harshness, whether real or imaginary, of one form 
as compared with another, seems to have given rise to no rhetorical limitations. 
For, on the one hand, the small number of prohibitions is due to the lack of 
occasion to use these forms more frequently, and on the other hand, not only is 
the proportion of aorist and present the same for commands and prohibitions, but 
ii»j with the aorist subjunctive, which is by nature adapted for the expression of a 
mild imperative, occurs less frequently than jui) with the present imperative. As 
for the origin of ^1) with the aorist subjunctive, the writer agrees with Delbriick 
in thinking that it is not psychological but historical, though he differs with him 
as to the manner of accounting for it on this basis. According to the writer's 
view, this peculiar prohibitive expression must be traced back to the use of mi 
with the aorist injunctive. 

Though there are no limitations as to the form of the imperative, the other 
limitations as to its use are all the more strongly marked. In the first place, the 
numbers of the imperative are considerably reduced by the use of mollifying sub- 
stitutes, even the imperative of entreaty being frequently replaced by SVo/tai with 
the infinitive or some similar expression. In the second place, the constant 
recurrence of imperative forms of the same verb, and the varying usage of the 
departments, and of the authors, and of the individual speeches, show that the 
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imperative, when used, is used largely under stress of circumstances, and even 
then it is frequently attended by some unmistakable mollifying expression. 
Lastly, the distribution of the imperative in the speech was made in strict accord- 
ance with the views of the ancients as to the functions of the different parts of 
the oration. For the humble tone of the prooemium is marked by the complete 
absence of the imperative, the calm reflection of the argumentative parts is pic- 
tured by the mild hortative forms (vdvyjeiaBe; vKOTeire, and the like, and the 
passion or the pathos of the epilogue is marked by the presence of one or more 
vigorous hortative imperatives or by the use of one or more imperatives of 
entreaty. 1 In fine, the whole investigation would appear to be a complete vindi- 
cation of the views of the ancient rhetoricians. It justifies the doctrine of 
Hermogenes as to the harsh tone of the imperative and makes Protagoras' well- 
known criticism of Homer at least comprehensible. 

Remarks were made by Professors March, Hale, and Fay and Mr. 
Holmes, and by Dr. Miller in reply. 

13. Semitic Words in Greek and Latin, by Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt, 
of Johns Hopkins University. 

In the absence of the author this paper was read by title only. It 
is printed in full in the Transactions. 

14. Modal and Temporal Significance in the Latin Oratio Obliqua, 
by Dr. R. S. Radford, of the University of Virginia. 

The paper, of which no abstract has been furnished by its author, 
was discussed with considerable interest by Professors Hale, Hum- 
phreys, Ashmore, and Gildersleeve, and by the author in reply. 
Before the discussion was concluded, it was found that the hour for 
the excursion to Monticello had arrived. The Association thereupon 
adjourned, after receiving from the Local Committee an invitation to 
visit the University Observatory at 8.10 p.m. 



Evening Session. 

The Association was called to order at 8.30 p.m., and the discussion 
of Dr. Radford's paper was concluded. 

15. The Limits of Asseverative Effect, by Dr. R. S. Radford, of the 
University of Virginia. 

No abstract of this paper has been received. 

J Cf. Walz, Rh. Gr. VII, i, p. 33 epyov pyropos, ws fpjjai <=>eo5e«T7js> npooiniaaaadai jrpbt 
evvoiav, SirtyrjaaaBai n-pbs iriOavorryra., nitTrwoaoOai irpos ireitfw, eiriAo-yurcurfai jrpbs bpyrjv q 
eAeop. 
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16. The Recent Emergence of a Preterit-Present in English, by 
Charles P. G. Scott, Esq., of New York. 

A preterit present is a verb in the preterit form, with a present meaning : a 
verb of which the past form, preterit or perfect, originally expressing a past act 
or state, has cum to express merely the present result, the developt consequence, 
of the past act or state. Such verbs hav a considerable range in Anglo-Saxon 
and the other old Teutonic tungs, a range much restricted in modern speech. 

The Anglo-Saxon preterits present, cald by Professor March " praeteritive 
presents" (A. S. Gram. p. 212), with their modern forms, if surviving, ar — 
I mag, MAY, 2 be-neah, 3 an, on, own, 4 can, can, 5 geman, 6 sceal, shall, 
7 dear, dare, 8 \>earf, 9 ah (ahte), owe (ought), 10 wat, WOT, 11 deah 
{dugan), DOW, DO 2 , 12 mot (tnoste), MOTE (must). Typical examples showing 
the development of a present meaning out of a preterit meaning, ar ic mag, ' I 
hav grown,' hence ' I am strong,' ' I hav power,' ' I can,' now with a permissiv 
or contingent implication, ' I MAY ' ; and ic wat, ' I hav seen,' hence ' I know,' 
I WOT; cognate with the Greek perfect oI5a, fotda, 'I hav seen,' 'I know.' 

The preterit present which has recently emerged in English is have got (in 
modern spelling hav got), or in certain connections simply^/, a perfect or pret- 
erit form with the present sense ' hav.' 

The genesis is as follows : Get, meaning originally ' seize,' ' grasp,' passes into 
the meaning 'strive to procure,' and hence 'procure,' 'acquire,' and finally cums 
to express any act of which the result is 'having' — an act which quiesces into 
the result possession : / hav gotten or / hav got, that is, ' I hav striven to pro- 
cure, and hav procured, and therefore hav in my present possession.' 

As the words are used in critical English the assertion or implication of effort 
is obvious : 

" The wantynge somtyme of a worde is nat of so great importance, for it may 
soone be gotten" — 1530 Palsgrave, p. 868. 

"Quhow I his Sone had gottin in to plege." — 1552 Lyndesay, Tragedie 
(E. E. T. S.), 1. 210. 

" The Frenche souldiours ... do not cracke nor aduaunce themselfes to haue 
very often gotle the vpper hand and maistry of your new made and vnpractised 
souldiours." — 1556, Robinson, tr. More's Utopia (ed. Arber), p. 40. 

" To till it is a toyle, to grase some honest gaine, 
But such as gotten is with great hazard and paine." 

1589 [Puttenham], Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arber), p. 215. 

" Of all the ornaments of knightly name, 
With which whylome he gotten had great fame." 

1596 Spenser, F. Q. v. 5. st. xx. 

"The fourth part of the lands that were gotten." — 1598 Florio, s.v. Falcidia. 

"That 3e haue gotten my groat full sair I rew." — 1602 Lyndesay, Thrie 
Estaits (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2254. 

"But where shall wisdome be found? and where is the place of vnderstanding? 
... It cannot bee gotten for gold, neither shall siluer be weighed for the price 
thereof." — 1611 Bible, Job xxviii, 12, 15. 
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" Wealth gotten [ital. in A. V.] by vanitie [Sept. and Vulg. in haste] shalbe 
diminished : but he that gathereth by labour, shall increase." — 161 1 Bible, Prov. 
xiii, 11. 

[Cruden givs 20 examples of gotten in the Bible.] 

"Iacke Cade hath gotten London-bridge." — 1623 Shakespeare, 2 Hen. VI. 
iv. 4. (F 1 , p. 140.) 

"I 

With much adoo at length haue gotten leaue 

To looke vpon my (sometimes Royall) masters face." 

1623 Shakespeare, Rich. II. v. 5. (F 1 , p. 54.) 

\_Gotten occurs three other times in Shakespeare.] 
And so innumerably unto the present day. 

But in many instances the implication of effort recedes, and the notion of 
action without definit aim at the result attaind, becums prominent. Sir Gawaine, 
for example, ' gets ' a wife, much against his wil ; but she ' chances ' to be satis- 
factory : 

" Well, cozen Gawaine, sayes Sir Kay, 
Thy chance is fallen arright; 
For thou hast gotten one of the fairest maids 
I euer saw with my sight." 

The Marriage of Sir Gawaine. (Child, Ballads, i. 38.) 

" She that has borrow'd young Tamlane 
Has gotten a stately groom." 

The Young Tamlane. (Child, Ballads, i. 124.) 

"Quhair haue we gottin this gudly compan3eoun ? " — 1602 Lyndesay, Thrie 
Estaits (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1930. 

" ' Come, come,' exclaimed Oldbuck, ' what is the meaning of all this ? Have 
•vie got Hiren here?' " — 1 816 Scott, Antiquary, xix. 

[This rests on a version of Shakespeare (2 Hen. IV. ii. 4) where the accepted 
reading is not, as in the first folio (p. 83).] 

" ' I hae just getten t'wit on't,' [I have just been] let into the secret or sense of 
the affair; informed." — 1855 Yorkshire Gloss., p. 197. 

At length the implication of effort in / hav got, I've got, disappears entirely. 
It vanishes; not with the violence of Catiline (aiiit, excessit, evasit, erupit, he 
made off, he lit out, he sloped, he made a break), but gently, like a snowflake in 
the river; and the phrase is then entirely present. Examples ar abundant in 
current speech : ' I've got a cold ' — I did n't strive to get it. ' I've got a letter 
from Bluing asking me to look over the manuscript of his new poem ' — I hav n't 
been yerning for this privilege. ' I've got a bil from my tailor ' — I used no 
urgency to get him to send it. 

So a man " in politics " might say, " I've got the collectorship," meaning simply 
that the office, according to the good old rule, has sought the man — and found 
him accidentally in the vicinity, surprised but receptiv. So, too, a statesman who 
has been " prominently mentiond " (by others, of course) as a candidate for the 
presidency, might say (this is purely a supposition) , " I've got the delegates," 
meaning simply ' I hav the delegates — they ar all, to my surprise, spontaneously 
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in my favor — their gentle and unforced accord sits smiling to my heart.' No 
striving, no effort, no uncommon anxiety, in all this. And then after several things 
hav happend, he might say, or at least perceiv, in the neuter sense of the verb, 
' I've got left,' meaning ' I am left.' 

Examples of this use ar common in the productions of the pedestrian muse : 

" The browne girl she has got houses and lands, 
And fair Elinor she has got none." 
a 1723 Lord Thomas and Fair Rllinor. (Child, Ballads, ii. 121.) 

The same sad case recurs in another ballad, where has and has got ar used as 
identical in meaning : 

" The nut-browne bride haes gowd and gear, 
Fair Annet she has gat nane." 
a 1765 Lord Thomas and Fair Annet. (Child, Ballads, ii. 126.) 

Here ar some contributions from the provincial muse : 

" Owld Molly Sannell axed Molly Dafter to gie her a drap o' barm one day. 
' I ha'n't a got nam ! ' says she; ' bezides, I do want un mezelf 'to bake wi'.' " — 
1847, The Genuine Remains of William Little, a Wiltshire Man. (Halliwell, 
p. xxxii.) 

It is obvious, after this, why William should exist only in the form of 
" genuine remains." 

North and South meet in the next two quotations : 

" Wenever an Amerikin distinguished politishin 
Begins to try et wut they call definin' his posishin, 
Wal, I, fer one, feel sure he aint gut nothin' to define; 
It's so nine cases out o' ten, but jest that tenth is mine." 

1848 Lowell, Biglow Papers, No. IX, 1. 37. 

" I aint got time, Brer Fox, sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, sorter mendin' his licks." — 
1881 J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, p. 20. 

I suspect, however, that Brer Rabbit really said, " I aint got no time." He 
was not troubled with small scruples. 

The absence of intention is obvious when we talk of ' getting ' an illness : 

" This is some Monster of the Isle, with foure legs; who hath got (as I take it) 
an Ague." — 1623 Shakespeare, Tempest, ii. 2. 168. (F 1 p. 9.) 

" Fie, th'art a churle, ye haue got a humour there, 
Does not become a man, 'tis much too blame." 

1623 Shakespeare, Timon, i. 2. 26. (F 1 p. 81.) 

I find a bad case of this sort reported in a letter sent by a veterinary surgeon 
to a young Oxonian who had cominissiond him to look at a horse for sale : 

" Sir : I have examined the horse. The interesting family of quadrupeds to 
which he belongs is liable to a great number of diseases and injuries, hereditary, 
climatic, accidental, and I have no hesitation in stating that he has got most of them. 
He would be a very precious acquisition, as an object-lesson, in our veterinary 
college, but I do not feel justified in commending him to you with a view to use 
or recreation." 1892 Dean Hole, Memories. 
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-aivgofy bad kould. hauz ftset \ ? : haudidyu getit \ ? -ou<zj ^s/itframmai 
sista; Jijkotit sitirjon'Sa daemp graas. -ai wi/aikadget ridavit. — 1885 Sweet, 
Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Englisch, p. 13. 

This is the way Dr. Sweet elementarily instructs the Germans in the pronuncia- 
tion of English. ' I've got a bad cold. How's that? How did you get it? Oh, 
I got it from my sister; she caught it sitting on the damp grass. I wish I could 
get rid of it.' Of course a cold that sits on the damp grass can easily be caught, 
even by a girl, if it be approacht quietly in the rear. 

A very clear example of this effortless hav got appears in the famous British 
song which has given the name of "the Jingo party" to the advocates of a' 
" spirited foreign policy." 

" We don't want to fight, but, by Jingo ! if we do, 
We've got the ships, we've got the men, we've got the money, too ! " 

Surely the singers of this lyric did not take the precaution to procure and 
equip the ships, enlist the men, and raise the money, before they thus burst into 
song. No; they sang in the preterit present. 

The guardian of the public peace at the Hudson River Railroad station in 
New York, in the evening of June 29, 1892, addrest the gentleman in charge 
of the Bureau of Information and Packages as follows : " Say, Bill, you aint got 
none of them books?" This interrogativ assertion is sumwhat defectiv in 
grammar, but we can clearly discern in it a preterit present in good working 
order. Aint is practically a mere negativ, and got a simple present of possession. 

Hav, when followed not by an object-noun, but by an infinitiv with to, and 
expressing obligation or necessity, ' I hav to go,' is often turnd in colloquial 
English into hav got, and is then open to the same preterit present construction : 
* I hav got to go,' ' I hav got to return to-night.' 

" An' you 've gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God." 

1846 Lowell, Biglow Papers, No. 1, 1. 39. 

" In dis worril, lots er fokes is gotter [has (i.e. have) got to] suffer for udder 
fokes sins." — 1 88 1 J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, p. 80. 

" Wait ! Gimme room ! . . . You gotter gimme room, and you gotter gimme 
time." 1881 Id. p. 143. 

So with neuter uses of get. ' I've got tired,' ' I hav becum tired,' ' I am 
tired. ' A man may say, ' I've got wel,' and be wel, without referring to, and 
indeed in spite of, his trying to 'get wel ' by pouring bottle-stuff into his "system." 

But this form hav got, with the auxiliary hav, tho that be reduced to its last 
consonant 'v (I've got), is not strictly a preterit present inform. It is a perfect 
present. There is a stil lower form, I got, reduced from I've got, and, mixt with 
the true preterit, I got, used in colloquial speech as a preterit present. 

A man, a colloquial man, wil say to his children on his return in the evening, 
" I stopt at Guyler's, and got you sum candy." " Where is it? " cry the children. 
" I got it here," he says, taking the package from his overcoat pocket. This may 
not be good grammar, or good hygiene, either; but I take the facts as I find 
them, grammar, candy, and all. The second got may be considerd a fusion of 
the reduced I've got, I' got, with the simple preterit I got. 
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So in questions. A boy wil say, "Billy, you got my ball?" Thjis is reduced 
from "Billy, hav you got my ball?" the correct interrogation being of course 
" William, hav you my ball ? " 

A man on a train wil ask a newsboy, " Got a Herald? " Of course any man 
capable of buying the Herald to read wil also be liberal in his notions of grammar. 

" But Brer Wolf, he got mighty long head, and he sorter broach 'bout Brer 
Rabbit's kyar'ns on, kaze de way dat Brer Rabbit 'ceive Brer Fox done got to 
be de talk er de naberhood." — 1881, J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, p. 58. 

Here got, originally preterit or perfect, is present, and broach is preterit; done 
got is pluperfect. 

The case here presented is slight in itself, and to sum may seem hardly worth 
the serious treatment I hav given it. But to the philologist every manifestation 
of human speech is of interest. No speech is utterd, even on a political platform, 
in a free silver convention, or in a Browning Club, without sum action of the 
human mind; and the human mind is the most interesting thing in the world. 

The phenomenon I hav treated is a genuin growth of nature, and has a special 
interest as serving, with many other proofs that could be adduced, to show that 
the English language has not yet past, as many seem to think, out of its " forma- 
tiv period." It is not merely in the mechanical putting together of new terms 
from the plunder of the Latin and Greek lexicons, in the boa-like bolting of 
foreign terms, that the English language manifests life. In spite of the enormous 
load of its vocabulary, largely accretion without growth; in spite of the merciless 
leveling and harrowing it has undergon for thirty generations of men ; in spite 
of the strong bonds of correctness and conventionality which grammatical and 
literary censors hav forged around it, the English language stil contains within 
itself a spirit of invincible growth. 

And this leads to an important etymological conclusion. No one who has 
ranged wide in the domain of English etymology can fail to hav noticed the great 
number of isolated words, which taken singly, refuse to yield any intelligible 
account of their origin. They cannot be laid at the door of Anglo-Saxon, or of 
Dutch, or of Scandinavian, or of Latin, or of Greek, or even at that last resort 
of desperate etymologists, the door of the Celtic tungs. The best that can be 
said, by conservativ etymologists, is "origin unknown," or "origin obscure"; and 
for many of them, I fear, that wil remain the sum of human knowledge til the 
very horn of doom. But take these words together, consider them as a class, see 
beneath their diversity of form and meaning the evidences of their growth in the 
same luxuriant soil of English colloquial and provincial speech, and I think it is 
a just conclusion that these unancient but unexplaind terms, with these marks of 
the soil, ar spontaneous English growths, twining among older growths indeed, 
but having their own roots; being in fact true nineteenth century, eighteenth 
century, seventeenth century, sixteenth century " roots." " Roots " hav no age, 
speech has no real decay; and the all-receiving English language, the " universal 
Pan " of speech, stil, " knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, leads on the 
eternal Spring." 

The paper and its conclusions, and the general use of got, gotten, 
wer discust by Professors March, Gildersleeve, Humphreys, Hale, 
Garnett, Ashmore, and Sproull, Dr. Hall, Dr. Earle, and others. 
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17. Heracleides of Clazomenae and Aristophanes, Ran. 140-142, 
by Professor J. H. Wright, of Harvard University. 

After reviewing the literary tradition concerning both Heracleides of Cla- 
zomenae and the 5iw/3eMa (juaflhs tKic\T)<na<rTuc6s) the writer endeavored to trace 
a connexion between Heracleides's political activity (Aristot. ' A.0. IIo\. c. 41) and 
the scene in the Frogs of Aristophanes where Dionysus exclaims w'j fUya 
Stivaffdov wavraxov T& 5i/' <5/3o\c6. 

The Association then adjourned, to meet at 9.15 a.m. on Thursday. 



Charlottesville, Va., July 14, 1892. 

The meeting was called to order at 9.15 a.m. by the President. 

The Committee on Time and Place of next Meeting reported, 
through Professor Ashmore, in favor of meeting at the University of 
Chicago on July 4 or July 1 1, 1893. The Association voted to adopt 
this report, but to authorize the Executive Committee to call the 
meeting at a different time and place, if necessary, in order to meet 
the other societies mentioned in the overture from the American 
Oriental Society (see Proceedings for Tuesday, July 12). 

The Committee on Officers for 1892-93 reported through Pro- 
fessor Humphreys : — 

President, Professor William Gardner Hale, of the University of Chicago. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor James M. Garnett, of the University of Virginia, and 

Professor J. H. Wright, of Harvard University. 
Secretary, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. 
Treasurer, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. 
Additional members of the Executive Committee. 

Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. 

Professor Abby Leach, of Vassar College. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University. 

The report was unanimously adopted. On motion of Professor 
J. H. Wright, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : — 

The American Philological Association offers most cordial thanks — 

To the Authorities of the University of Virginia for the use of the Public Hall 
and Library for the meetings of the Association ; 

To the Local Committee on Entertainment, and particularly to its efficient 
chairman, Professor Garnett, for their successful efforts to make at once agreeable 
and comfortable the sojourn of the members of the Association at the University ; 

To Mr. Jefferson Levy and the other gentlemen to whose courtesy and gener- 
osity the Association is indebted for the delightful excursion to Monticello on the 
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afternoon of July 13, and to the Director of the Astronomical Observatory for 
his kind invitation extended to the members of the Association to visit the 
Observatory on the evening of the same day. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 

18. Unciaks Litterae, a Contribution to Latin Palaeography, by 
Professor VV. O. Sproull, of the University of Cincinnati. 

The object of this paper is to explain the words unciales litterae, which are 
found first in Jerome's preface to his translation of the book of Job from the 
Hebrew. He says Habeant qui volunt veteres libros vel in membranis purpureis 
auro argentoque descriptos vel uncialibus, ut vulgo aiunt, Uteris onera magis ex- 
arata quam codices, dummodo mihi meisque permittant pauperes habere schedulas 
et non tarn pulchros codices quam emendatos. 1 By veteres libros in this passage 
are meant not Hebrew or Greek manuscripts, but manuscripts of former biblical 
translations into Latin. Jerome had to contend with a strong conservatism of 
that day, which clung to the many old and very faulty Latin versions. 2 In the 
preface to his translation of Job from the Greek he says : Tattta est enim vetus- 
talis consuetudo ut etiam confessa plerisque vitia placeant dum magis pulchros 
habere malunt codices quam emendatos fi 

In a foot-note to the first quotation, it is stated on the auf^~ !| :y of Martianaeus 
that two or three MSS. have initialibus instead of uncialibus. This reading 
initialibus has found favor with some who explain the words as referring to MSS. 
adorned with large and very ornate initials. The two words uncialibus and 
initialibus could easily have been mistaken for each other by the copyists. How- 
ever, the custom of decorating MSS. with elaborate initials did not prevail as 
early as Jerome's day. In the earliest MSS. no prominence was given to initial 
letters, later they were separated a little from the rest of the word, and afterwards 
they were enlarged sometimes in colors. At first only the initials of paragraphs 
were made prominent, then the first letter also of each page. The Vatican 
Vergil, No. 3256, of the fourth century, has large initials in red, blue, and green, 
but these would not increase scarcely at all either the cost or bulk of a MS., 
two things that Jerome condemns in these old books. Accordingly the reading 
initialibus cannot be adopted, concerning which Vallarsi says : Illud vero 
aperte mendosum est quod praeferunt quidam MSS. initialibus. 

The explanation given to uncialibus litteris by nearly all palaeographists or 
writers on the subject, is that the words mean large letters referring only to the 
size and not at all to the shape of the letters, not necessarily designating in the 
least the script that is now called uncial. They derive the word from uncia, a 
twelfth, which is a division of measure. 4 Vallarsi's comment is : Unciales quas 

1 Migne's ed. Patr. Lat., vol. 28, p. 1142. The inconsistencies in Latin orthography are 
unaltered. 

2 Jerome Pref. in Evang., vol. 29, p. 558. 

3 Patr. Lat., vol. 29, p. 63. 

4 Mabillon, the Benedictines. Of later date among the Germans, Gardthausen, Wattenbach, 
Blass; among the French, De Vaine's, De Wailly, Delisle, Prou ; among the Italians, Paoli, 
Carini. Thompson in Brit. Ency. under Palaeography says : " the etymology of the word is 
doubtful." Zangemeister (Ex. Cod. lat. lit., etc., pref. viii.) says the origin of the word is due to 
Hieronymi verbis male intellectis. Fabretti does not discuss the word. 
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vocat Hieronymus, Glo*sa in cod. Vaticano /jj exponit longas. Budaeus de asse 
lib. I Mas vull pollicis crassittidine exaratas. Multo autem est verisimilius sic 
dictas certae magnitudinis literas quae ad unciae granditudinem proportione 
quadam accederent quorum specimen in anliquioribus nonnullis codicibus videre 
est. Eo pacta cubitales eas vulgo dicimus quae in lapidibus superne locandis et 
longius ab oculorum acie grandiores quasi ad cubiti speciem exaratas. 1 More- 
over, in the time of Charles the Great, Lupus of Ferrieres wrote to Einhart 
(ep. 5) : Scriptor regius Bertcaudus dicitur antiquarum litterarum dumtaxat 
earttm quae maximal sunt et unciales a quibusdam existimantur habere rnen- 
suram descriptam. 

In Jerome's day there were in vogue three kinds of script now called the cap- 
ital, both square and rustic, the cursive, and the uncial. The cursive was the 
writing of business documents, the capital and the uncial were used for literary 
purposes. Jerome, in the passage quoted from his preface to Job, censures the 
extravagance and luxury of those who prefer old books written in gold and silver 
on purple parchment, or in a kind of script commonly called uncialibus /Uteris, 
which made them not only bulky but also very expensive, on account of the great 
amount of parchment used. Jerome elsewhere says: Inficiuntur membranae 
colore purpureo aurum liquescit in litteras gemmis codices vestiuntur et nudus 
ante foras eorum Christus emoritur? There are extant two MSS. that come under 
Jerome's description; both are in uncial script and contain fragments of biblical 
translations into Latin before Jerome's. The one, Codex Vercellensis, was 
written by Eusebius, and belongs to the fourth century, the other, Codex Vero- 
nensis, also belongs to the fourth, or early part of the fifth, century. 

A comparison of MSS. written in uncial with those written in capital script will 
show that the former were written with a lavish use of parchment not character- 
izing other MSS., thus greatly increasing the cost. The Vatican palimpsest of 
Cicero's De Republica is probably the oldest Latin MSS. on parchment, and 
belongs to the third, or early part of the fourth, century. Biblical MSS. of the 
same date would be designated as veteres libros by Jerome. This MS. is in uncial 
script of large characters, but not larger than those of the Vatican Vergil, No. 
3256. On three sides there are wide margins and a broad space between the two 
columns. Each page has only thirty lines, or an average of about fifty-four words. 
The book of Job written in such a manner would make not only an unwieldy but 
also a most expensive work. The two MSS. of the Pre-Hieronymian Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible (sometimes called the Itala), namely, the Vercellensis and the 
Veronensis Codex already referred to, are of a similar nature. The script, which is 
uncial, is in very narrow columns, sometimes a line contains but a single word, thus 
leaving a very wide margin. An examination of other early MSS. in uncial script 
will show the same manner of writing, with wide margins, narrow columns, and 
comparatively little text on a page; e.g. Verona palimpsest of Livy of the fourth 
century. 3 On the other hand, MSS. in capital script, both square and rustic, are 
found to contain, as a rule, far more text to a page, relatively, than the MSS. in 
uncial script. The Medicean Vergil has twenty-nine lines, or an average of 
about one hundred and eighty-five words to a page; the Vatican Vergil, No. 3225, 

1 Patr. Lat., vol. 28, p. 1142. 

2 Ad. Eustoc. de Cust. Virg., vol. 28, p. 418. 

3 Mommsen, Abh. d. Berl. Ak., 1868. 
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has twenty-one lines, or one hundred and forty words to a page. Comparisons 
may be made with the Turin palimpsest A. II 2 of Cicero in Verrem, of the Vatican 
Vergil, No. 3256, also of the St. Gall Vergilian MSS., as well as with others. 1 
Gathering together the facts, we find that among the earliest classical Latin MSS. 
there is one kind in which there is an extravagant use of parchment. Moreover, 
the earliest codices (Vercellensis and Veronensis) containing biblical translations 
made before Jerome's, one of which certainly belongs to the fourth century, — and 
the same is probably true of the other, — are also written with an extravagant use 
of parchment. Remembering that these are written in uncial script, and that the 
early MSS. in capital script do not show such an extravagant use of parchment, 
we come to the conclusion that Jerome meant by uncialibus litteris, not large 
letters in general, but a distinct kind of writing; namely, that which is now called 
uncial. The fact that the size of the letters of the early MSS. in capital script is 
in some cases larger and in other cases smaller than the size of the letters of 
MSS. in uncial script, confirms the conclusion that Jerome did not primarily refer 
to the dimensions of the letters. 

There remain two objections to be answered. The first is the letter of Lupus 
of Ferrieres in which he mentions letters quae maximal sunt et unciales a quibus- 
dam existimantur. This need not mean majuscules in general (i.e. capitals and 
uncials), but may mean specifically uncial script, as one of several majuscule scripts, 
for the Carolinian reform included both minuscules as well as capital and uncial 
scripts. 

The second objection is the etymology of the word unciales. In the palimpsest 
of Cicero, De Republica, we find seven letters (a, d, e, h, m, q, u,) peculiar to 
uncial script. No designation would describe them better than hook-shaped. This 
is so marked that it probably led, in or before the time of Jerome, to an incorrect 
association of the word unciales with uncus, a hook. Jerome's language would 
not be contrary to such an inference, for he says : uncialibus ut vulgo aiunt Uteris. 
Jerome would not hesitate to use a word that expressed his meaning, even if that 
meaning was contrary to its etymology; and he would no doubt justify himself 
as did Augustine in his Enarr, in Ps. 138, 20, Melius est reprehendant nos gram- 
matici quam non intelligant populi. 

19. Poetic Words in Thucydides, by Professor Charles Forster 
Smith, of Vanderbilt University. 

This paper is a continuation of the one read at the meeting in 1891 on " Traces 
of Tragic Usage in Thucydides," which treated the poetic words found in Thu- 
cydides iii. Further investigation in all the books of Thucydides confirms the 
view then expressed, that the chief influence on Thucydides in the matter of 
elevated style was the language of Tragedy. Of the whole list of probably poetic 
words made out as the result of the investigation thus far there are found in 
Tragedy 173; in Homer, or Hesiod, or both, 67; in the Lyric poets, chiefly 
Pindar, 46; in Herodotus, or Hippocrates, or both, 75. It is possible, of course, 
that, as Thucydides and Tragedy have so much in common, we have here not so 
much really poetic words, as old Attic terms. This latter view is favored by the 

1 In the paper as read, detailed comparisons of the dimensions of these different MSS. were 
given. They are omitted here for want of space. 
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large number of these words which are found in Plato and Xenophon, but opposed 
by the exceedingly small number (not half a dozen) found in Antiphon. 

In considering the matter of style, and specially the question whether the pres- 
ence of so many poetic words in Thucydides is due to the undeveloped state of Greek 
prose and the consequent absence of any well-defined line of separation between 
prose and poetic usage, it is instructive to note the parts of the work where most 
of the poetic terms occur. These are, of course, the speeches. Now the speeches 
in Thucydides cover only 114 of the 565 pages of Bekker's text, i.e. about one- 
fifth of the whole; but in this one-fifth occur two-fifths of all the poetic words 
found thus far. Indeed, of the words which seem to be most certainly poetic, 
one-half occur in the speeches and a few elevated passages, such as iii. 81, 82, 
104; vii. 75, etc. In book v., where there is only one short speech of a single 
chapter and the Melian dialogue, and in book viii., which has no speeches, 
there are hardly any poetic words — in each book only seven or eight that seem 
to be certainly poetic. These facts would seem to indicate that Thucydides's 
poetic vocabulary was largely a matter of choice, and not owing mainly to the 
undeveloped state of Greek prose. 

Still there seems to be evidence of a clear development of prose style and a 
more clearly marked departure from poetic usage during the long period occupied 
in the composition of the work. This is inferred on the following grounds. 
More than two-thirds of the poetic words of Thucydides are found in the first 
four books, and most of the remainder, as might have been expected, in the 
tragic recital of the failure of the Sicilian expedition as described in the wonderful 
prose of book vii. It is especially to be noted that book vi., which gives more 
space to speeches than any other except book i., has comparatively few poetic 
terms. Of the words which seem to be most certainly poetic 56 occur only in 
books i.-iv.; 19 are common to both i.-iv. and v.-viii.; 26 are confined to 
v.-viii. Counting every occurrence of each word, these terms are found in i.-iv. 
130 times, in v.-viii. 77 times. 

One other general remark may be made. Of the poetic terms thus far investi- 
gated 27 occur in Xenophon, 42 (mainly the same as the 27) in Plato; and II of 
the 27 or 42 occur in late writers. Besides these II, other poetic terms to the 
number of 35 are found after Thucydides only in Dio Cassius, Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus, Josephus, Plutarch, Lucian, and other late writers ; i.e. 46 ( 1 1 + 35) sur- 
vive in late Greek, mainly the result it would seem of imitation of Thucydides by 
late writers. 

The following is an alphabetical list of the words discussed in this paper which 
seem to be most certainly poetic. For those discussed in the former paper see 
Proceedings for 1891. 

dPpoSlaiTov, the (spread of) delicate habits, i. 6. 9 (Aesch., late writers) . 

ayyeXfia, message, vii. 74. I (Eur.). 

aSoKijTos, unexpected, vi. 34. 42; 47. II; vii. 29. 30; 43. 29 (dSoKJTm, iii. 45. 

25; iv. 17. 15). (Trag., Hes., late writers.) 
alula, suffering, misery, vii. 75. 34 (Trag. — as law phrase =assau/t, outrage). 
at<iv, life, lifetime, i. 70. 28 (Horn., Find., Trag., Hdt., Xen.). 
dvT|XovvTO, dispatched themselves, iii. 81. 16; iv. 48. 17. Cf iyaXovvres <r<pas, 

viii. 65. 11 (Trag.). 
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ovOos, flower (of youth, of troops, etc.), iv. 133. 4 (Horn., Hes., Lyr., Trag., 

Plat, Xen., Dio C). 
dirapacrtreiv, to sweep off, vii. 63. 4. Cf. Karapdcrireiv, vii. 6. 15 (Horn., Trag., 

Hdt., late writers). 
&irovoo-T«iv, to return, vii. 87. 26. Cf. iirovocTeiv, iii. 89. 9 (Horn., Hes., Find., 

Eur., Hdt., Xen., late writers). 
diroi|/vx<iv, to expire, i. 134. 14 (Horn., Aesch., Soph., late writers). 
dpwva. serviceable, vii. 62. 1 (Horn., Pind., Trag., Plat. (1), late writers). 
a.T«K|iapTOv, without proof, iv. 63. 1 (Pind., Aesch., Hdt., Plat. (1), late writers), 
atixttv, to boast, ii. 39. 18 (Aesch., Eur., Hdt., Com. (rare), late writers) . 
aSx i lH ia ' a boast, ii. 62. 28; vii. 66. 15; 75. 37 (Pind., Soph., Eur., late writers). 
d\6i]8i4v, a burden, grief, ii. 37. 13; iv. 40. 7 (Aesch., Plat. (2), late writers). 
Pe'|3r|\os, allowable to be trodden, profanus, iv. 97. 14 (Trag., late writers). 
fiou-Kw, to feed (men), vii. 48. 33 (Trag., Ar., Hdt., Luc). 
■yc-yuvCo-Kciv, to cry aloud, proclaim, vii. 76. 5 (Aesch., Eur., Dio C). 
Sia(3d\X.eiv, to cross, vi. 30. 6; 44. 8 (Aesch., Eur., Hdt., late writers). 
Siaudco. to clear away, cut through, iv. 26. 6 (Eur., late writers). 
Spdv. to do. Thuc. uses it 85 times. Aesch., Soph., Eur., Horn. (1). In Ar. and 

Plat, only of other early Attic authors. 
8pao-TT|pios, efficacious, ii. 63. 12 (Aesch., Eur., late writers). 
Svo-cpus, love-sick, vi. 13. 6 (Eur., Theocr., Xen. (1), late writers). 
«cds, far, far off, i. 69. 23; 80. 9; viii. 94. 14; 104. 17 (Horn., Pind., Trag., 

Theocr., Hdt.). 
4|airCvi]s, on a sudden, i. 50. 21; iii. 89. 20; iv. 36. 10; 111. 12; 115. 13; v. 

10. 33 (Horn., Alcae., Pind., Ar., Plat., Xen.). 
€irdpxop.ai, offer, begin with (the cups) again, iv. 120. I (Horn.). 
!ireTT]o-i.os, yearly, ii. 80. 26 (Horn., Callim.). 
4iriKpaT«'(TTjpoi, superior, vi. 88. 10. (The adj. is Thucydidean and late. Horn. 

and Hesiod have adv.). 
€iri<rir^px«iv, to urge on, iv. 12. 2. Cf Ka.Ta.airtpx av > >v - 126. 33 (Horn., Aesch., 

Ap. Rhod.). 
diroTp«'v«iv, to stir tip, to urge on, vi. 69. 17; vii. 25. 5 (Horn., Pind., Trag., 

Hdt., late writers). 
ei\ov£a. panegyric, ii. 42. 3 (Lyr., Eur., Plat.). 

ijirios, mild, kind, ii. 59. 13; vii. 77. 18; viii. 93. 66 (Horn., Hes., Trag., Ar.). 
6dp.pos, amazement, vi. 31. 44 (Horn., Pind., Trag., Ar., Plat.). 
Uvai. to send forth, utter (sounds), iii. 112. 14 (Horn., Trag., Hdt., Plat.). 
Ka6vircp6c, from above, v. 59. 12 (Horn., Lyr., Trag., Hdt.). 
xaraivciv, to approve of iv. 122. 8 (Pind., Trag., Hdt.). 
kot dxpas, from top to bottom, utterly, iv. 112. 9 (Horn., Trag., Plat.). 
Kcmp-ydJecrBai., to finish, kill, iv. 85. 9; vi. 11. I; 33. 21; 86.9 (Soph., Eur., 

Hdt., Xen. (i))- 
KaTTJ<t>eia, dejection, vii. 75. 25 (Horn., late writers). 
KtjSos. connexion by marriage, ii. 29. 3 (Trag., Hdt.). 
k\('os. good report, glory, i. 10. 8; 25. 22; ii. 45. 10 (Horn., Pind., Trag., Hdt., 

Plat., Xen.). 
kXvSi&viov, a wave, a surging sea, ii. 84. 19 (Aesch., Eur.). 
Ko|rrros. « boast, ii. 40. 3; 41. 5 (Trag., Hdt., Aeschin.). 
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Kopirctv, to boast, vi. 17. 19. Cf. iiriKoixirety, iv. 126. 37; viii. 81. 19 (Pind., 

Trag., Hdt.). 
KTiJiros, din, vii. 75. 25 (Horn., Trag., Plat., Xen.). 

Ao-ydSts, picked, i. 62. 23, etc. (12 times in all) (Eur., Hdt., late writers). 
(ioxflelv, to toil, to be weary, i. 70. 28; ii. 39. 23 (Horn., Trag., Ar., Xen.). 
(ivxos, inmost recess, vii. 4. 21; 52. 11 (Horn., Hes., Pind., Trag., Hdt., Xen.). 
vavpdrnSi a marine, i. 121. 10; vii. 75. 44; viii. 44. 3 (Trag., Hdt.). 
£v|icJ>opd, an event, a hap, i. 140. 4, 9 (Trag., Ar., Hdt., Plat. (1)). 
JuvCorup, conscious, ii. 74. 10 (Trag., Anthol., Xen. (1), Plat. (1), late writers). 
£|i|ia, eye, ii. 11. 29 (Horn., Hes., Pind., Trag., Plat. (1), Xen. (1)). 
ovirws. nohow, v. 15. 7 (Horn.). 
dpY^j, disposition, i. 130. 11; 140. 3; iii. 82. 19; viii. 83. 16 (Hes., Lyr., Trag., 

Ar., Plat. (1)). 
oppwSia, dread, ii. 83. 3; 89. 3. Cf. oppuSetv, v. 32. 13 ; vi. 9. 8; 14. 4 (Eur., Hdt.). 
on Td\os, as quickly as possible, vii. 42. 27 (Soph. (2). Cf. Hdt. as t6.%os). 
•7ravw\<0pia, ?(/&?- destruction, vii. 87. 24. (The noun is Thucydidean, but the 

adj. is Tragic.) 
irope'<rx«v and irapa<rxTi<r«i (impers.), i. 120. 18; iv. 85. 8; v. 14. 11; vi. 86. 22 

(Pind., Eur., Hdt). 
irepio-TaSdv, standing round about, vii. 81. 24 (Horn., Eur., Hdt.). 
itio-toOv, to bind by oath, make trustworthy, iv. 88. 5 (Horn., Trag.). 
irCc-uvos, trusting in, ii. 89. 21; v. 14. 19; vi. 2. 38 (Horn., Hes., Find., Trag., 

Hdt.). 
pa\ia. the beach, iv. 10. 7 (Aesch., Plut.). 
prfSiov, the surge, iv. 10. 24 (Trag., Ap. Rhod., late writers) . 
peiBpov, a stream, vii. 74. 10 (Horn., Pind., Trag., Hdt.). 
pvcr«o-6cu, compensate for, wipe out, v. 63. 11. Cf. Soph. O. R. 313. (The word 

in sense of save, rescue, esp. common in Horn., Hes., Trag., Hdt.) 
irifitiv, venerari, ii. 53. 14 (Post-hom. and mostly Trag., also in Archil., Pind., 

Plat). 
6-p.iKp6s, iv. 13. 19; vii. 75. 26; viii. 81. 11 (Ace. to Steph. the Trag. and Com. 

poets drop <r only metri vel euphoniae causa). 
<rir«'p|ia, seed, offspring, v. 16. 25 (an oracle) (Pind., Trag., Plat). 
<TTop«Voi, bring dozvn, tame, vi. 18. 22 (Aesch., Eur., Simon., late writers). 
Tpvxd|uvoi, worn out, i. 126. 24. Cf. Tpvxbw, iii. 93. 9; iv. 60. 13; viii. 28. 23; 

48. 11 (Horn., Hes., Lyr., Trag., Ar., Hippocr., Xen., late writers). 
Td<J>os, burial, ii. 35. 6; 47. I (Horn., Hes., Soph., Eur., Plat). 
ip.veiv, to sing, laud, ii. 42. 5 (Hes., Horn. Hymns, Pind., Trag., Plat., Xen., Lys.). 
vir<p4>po>v, arrogant, ii. 62. 32 (Trag., Dio C). 
4>€l8oi, a sparing, vii. 81. 28 (Horn., Eur., late writers). 
<t>«pe77«<6TOTos, best warrant for, viii. 68. 22 (Aesch., Soph., Hdt). 
Xe'pvuJ/, water for hand-washing, iv. 97. 15 (Horn., Trag., Ar., Dem. (2)). 
«os (=oi)T<i>s), iii. 37. 26. Cf. /cai as, i. 44. 11; oiS as, i. 132. 24 (Horn., Trag., 

Hdt, Plat). 

Remarks upon the paper were made by Professor Wright and Dr. 
Earle. 
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20. On English Nouns which have Gained or Lost an Initial Con- 
sonant by Attraction, by C. P. G. Scott, Esq., of New York City. 

This paper, which elicited a large amount of discussion, is printed 
in full in the Transactions. 

21. The Third Class of Weak Verbs in Primitive Teutonic, with 
Special Reference to its Development in Anglo-Saxon, by Miss 
Marguerite Sweet, of Bryn Mawr College. 

In the absence of the author this paper was read by title only. 

From the time of Grimm to the present day, scholars have been seeking for 
an explanation of the origin and structure of the Teutonic third weak conjugation. 
To account for the diphthong alone forms one of the most perplexing problems 
of Teutonic grammar. The Latin conjugation in e is so closely allied to the Teu- 
tonic ai-conjugation as to suggest at once identity of origin; still the Teutonic 
diphthong cannot be the direct equivalent of the Latin vowel. It seems, more- 
over, doubtful whether ai held in the Primitive Teutonic third class the position 
of -o- in the second, of -j- in the first weak conjugation. In Anglo-Saxon, in Old 
Saxon, and in Old Norse, ai does not appear in the preterit, while in Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Old Saxon, ai is confined to the second and third persons singu- 
lar and the second person plural. The condition of the inflexion, too, is no less 
perplexing than that of the stem-vowel. Gothic shows in the present an inter- 
change of strong forms with forms in ai : the Saxon dialects have a corresponding 
interchange of -j- with -ai-forms. What is the significance for Primitive Teutonic 
of this mixture of forms, and which, Gothic or Anglo-Saxon, is nearer the primi- 
tive condition? 

An historical review of the subject shows that the discussion from Bopp to 
Bartholomae has been guided by two assumptions; viz. (i) that the Latin e-verb 
is the same as the Teutonic ai-verb; (2) that the -j- of Anglo- and Old Saxon is 
to be ascribed to primitive Teutonic. Professor Collitz alone, in his recent paper 
on the auslaut ai in Gothic, Old High German, and Old Saxon, denies the validity 
of these two assumptions. He proposes a solution of the problem which is based 
upon Gothic as representing the original inflexion. 

The present paper will in no way touch upon the question of the origin of the 
ai-conjugation, but will admit the second important question ; — what was the 
original form of the conjugation? For my purpose is to confine my attention to 
the third weak class as it exists in Teutonic, to give an historical treatment of the 
class and its development, hoping thereby to reconstruct the primitive ai-class and 
the primitive ai-inflexion. 

I. — A. The Primitive Teutonic ai-verbs. 

The following verbs may be ascribed without hesitation to Primitive Teu- 
tonic : — 

Goth. OHG. OSax. AgS. ON. 

1. aistan ; asta. 

2. arman ; armen ; armon ; earmian ; 

3. biben ; bibon ; bifian. bifask. 
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liii 





Goth. 


OHG. 


OSax. 


AgS. 


ON. 


4- 


fi{f)an; 


Jlen ; 





/eon; 


fjd. 


5- 





folgen ; 


folgon ; 


folgian. 





6. 





frdgen ; 


fragon. 








7- 





fallen ; 


fullon ; 


fullian ; 


Julia. 


8. 





ginen ; 





ginian ; 


gina. 


9- 


haban ; 


haben ; 


hebbian ; 


heebban ; 


ha/a. 


10. 


hdhan ; 


hangen ; 


hangon ; 


hangian ; 


hanga. 


11. 


hatan ; 


hazzen ; 


haton ; 


halian ; 


hata. 


12. 





hlinen ; 


hlinon ; 


hlinian. 





13- 





hogen ; 


huggian ; 


hycg(e)an. 





14. 





kleben ; 


clibon ; 


clifian ; 


kli/a. 


IS- 


kunnan ; 


kunnin ; 


iunnon ; 


kunnian. 





16. 


liban ; 


liben ; 


libbian ; 


libban ; 


li/a. 


"7- 


leikan ; 


licchen ; 


likon ; 


lician ; 


lika. 


18. 


/«&z«(lubains). 














19. 


maurnan ; 


mornen ; 


mornon ; 


murnde. 





20. 


reiran. 














21. 


runan ; 











ryna. 


22. 





sagen ; 


seggian ; 


seeg{e)an ; 


segja. 


23- 


si/an. 














24. 


silan. 














25- 


slavan. 














26. 


skaman ; 


seamen ; 





seamian; 


skamni' 


27. 


saurgan ; 


sorgen ; 


sorgon ; 


sorgian. 





28. 





swtgen ; 


swigon ; 


swigian. 





29. 


staurran ; 


storrin ; 








styrra. 


3°- 





zalin ; 


talon ; 


talian ; 


tala. 


3'- 


trauan ; 


tr&en ; 


triion ; 


trtiwian ; 


trtia. 


32- 


)>ahan ; 


dagen ; 


thagon ; 





Wgja. 


33- 


]>ivan ; 








\>eowian. 





34- 


t>arban ; 


darbin ; 


tharbon ; 


Yearfian ; 


\>ar/a. 


35- 


]>ulan ; 


dolen ; 


tholon ; 


\>olian ; 


\>ola. 


36. 





wachen ; 


wakon ; 


wacian ; 


vaka. 


37- 


ivitan ; 








ivitian. 





38. 


wunan ; 


wonen ; 


wonon ; 


ivonian. 






To this list may be added certain other verbs which may have belonged origi- 
nally to the ai-class, but whose present condition casts but little light upon their 
primitive form. These are : Goth, bauan ; OHG. borgen ; OHG. garahven ; 
OHG. hlosen ; Goth, hveilan ; Goth, vanan ; Goth, veihan. 

A consideration of this list of original ai-verbs brings out certain facts which 
are of importance for the light they throw upon the original character and func- 
tion of the class. 

(1) Of the thirty-eight verbs to be ascribed certainly to Primitive Teutonic, 
eight only are denominatives ; viz., artnan, fallen, leikan, runan, skaman, zalen, 
\>ivan, vunan. 
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(2) The following may be called Primitive Teutonic deverbatives; i.e. verbs 
co-existing with and derived from a strong verb : — 

ginin : from *ginan. (Cf. OHG. geinbn; AgS. ganan.) 

kleben : from *kliban. (Cf. OHG. kliban; ON. clifa.) 

hlinen : from *hlinan. (Cf. OHG. hleinjan ; ON. hleina."} 

liban : from *liban. (Cf. Goth, ga-leiban.} 

hdhan : from *hanhan. (Cf. Goth, hdhan, st. red. v'b.) 

wachen : from *wacan wbc. (Cf. AgS. wacan ; ON. p't part, vakinn.') 

frdgen : from *frihnan *frah. (Cf. Goth, fraihnan, etc.) 

To this list should be added the verbs vitan, \>arban, kunnan, developed in 
Primitive Teutonic from the corresponding preterit present verbs. 

(3) There remain twenty non-derivatives; viz., aistan, biben, Ji(j)an, folgen, 
haban, hatan, hogen, luban, maurnan, reiran, sagen, si/an, silan, slavan, saur- 
gan, swigen, staurran, trauan, \<ahan, \>ulan. 

It is important to notice that where these non-derivative ai-verbs exist in the 
cognate languages, they are non-derivatives, aistan is in Greek afSo/utu (= *atz- 
So/ieu); biben 1 = *bhi-bhai-mi ; reiran is original *ri-rai-mi. 1 Sanskr. pi-yati 
is Teut. fi-j-an ; Sanskr. eddati, Teut. hatan ; Sanskr. lubhati, Teut. luban. Teut. 
\>ulan is Greek fr\r)v; Teut. sagen, Greek evvere, ev-creire (= Lat. m-sece). 

Reconsider, now, the relation of the Teutonic ai-verbs with Latin verbs in e. 
The number of Latin and Teutonic equivalents is in reality very small. There 
are only haban, habere ; luban, lubere ; silan, silere ; \>a/ian, latere ; witan, vid'ere. 
Of these, videre is of little importance in evidence of the original identity of the 
two classes, inasmuch as witan is apparently a Teutonic derivative. A like devel- 
opment is seen in Teut. wacan, wachen, Lat. vegere. The relation, too, of *luban 
to lubhati is quite as significant as that of luban to lubere. Furthermore, Primi- 
tive Teutonic ai-verbs are represented in Latin by other conjugations. E.g., gi-en, 
hidre ; hlinen, in-clindre ; hatan, cadere ; sagen, sequor. 

The likeness of vocabulary noticeable in the Latin e-class and the Teutonic 
ai-class admits of ready explanation as the result of likeness in function. Identity 
of function and likeness in vocabulary are not sufficient to prove identity of origin. 

B. The treatment of the original ai-class in the different dialects. 

(a) With regard to the relative extent of the third weak class in the dialects, 
the state of the case is briefly this. Gothic and Norse are upon practically the 
same footing in their treatment of the class; in both dialects the verbs are few in 
number, and nearly all of them are neuters. Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon have 
practically lost the inflexion, the primitive ai-verbs that have been retained, passing 
regularly into the 5-class. In Old High German alone has this class assumed any 
importance in the general process of verb development. There it appears as 
a large class, capable of indefinite growth. 

The condition of the ai-verb in Anglo-Saxon is of particular interest. There 
the sole remnants of the class are habban, libban, secg{e)an, hycg{e)an. The 
other verbs classed by Sievers with these to form the third weak conjugation — 
viz., tlreag(o)an, smeag{e)an, fiog{e)an, freog{e)an — do not, with the exception 
of feog{e)an, belong to the original ai-class. They may, moreover, be accounted 
1 See Kluge KZ. XXVI.; also PBB. VIII. 343. 
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for regularly as contract verbs of the second class. Take, for example, freog(e)an, 
which by the regular laws of contraction is thus derived. Goth, frijbn = AgS. 
//■eon. In accordance with regular Anglo-Saxon development freon becomes freo- 
g(e)an. Now, if this verb has in Anglo-Saxon the inflexion of habban, seeg(e)a/i, 
etc., there should be umlaut in the infinitive, the first person singular present 
indicative, etc. " The orig. inflex.," says Sievers, " is more clearly perceptible in 
Ps. than in WS." But the i of Ps. frigan is not necessarily the i-umlaut of WS. 
eo. It is found not infrequently where umlaut is impossible, and can only be con- 
sidered a dialectic treatment of eo before g. For example, wriga is quoted for 
WS. wreon ; tih for teoh ; fligu and ligende for fleogu and fleogende. 

(b) Anglo- and Old Saxon, then, yielded the ai-inflexion in favor of the -0-. 
Old High German, on the contrary, seized upon the central characteristic of the 
original conjugation as the basis of development for an important class. By 
emphasizing the passive nature of the class, Old High German pushed to its 
extreme the power of double formation, which may be seen already active in 
Primitive Teutonic. The e- and -j-formations became active and passive counter- 
parts, any adjective being capable of taking either form. E.g., blinden (from 
*blindjati), to blind, blinten, to become blind; truoben, to disturb, truobhi, to be 
disturbed; he/tan, to bind, haften, to be in bonds; etc. 

In Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon it is noticeable that the 5-conjugation exer- 
cises, to a certain extent, the passive function belonging in Primitive Teutonic to 
the ai-class. The explanation of this fact can only be that, with the passage of 
the ai-verbs into the 6-conjugation, the power of passive formation was transferred 
to the latter. E.g., earmian, yrman ; bealdian, byldan ; cbliQn, celan ; etc. 

There is a marked contrast between the East and West Germanic in their 
treatment of the ai-inflexion. While in West Germanic the ai-inflexion was devel- 
oped as the class of passive formation, in East Germanic a parallel development 
took place with the n-an inflexion. E.g., Goth. ga.-batjan, to make use of, ga- 
batnan, to be of use; g:\-blindtian, to be blind, ga.-blindjan, to make blind; etc. 
In Norse the n-an class, as the ai-class in Anglo-Saxon, passed into the 6-inflexion, 
and thus the Norse 6-inflexion gained the power of passive formation. 

(c) The main points with regard to the inflexional condition of the ai-class in 
Teutonic may be thus summed up. Gothic and Old High German are upon prac- 
tically the same footing; but at the same time Old High German has, instead of 
the strong forms of Gothic, regular forms in e : Old Norse agrees in the present 
system with Old High German, but has a preterit without connecting vowel. 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon agree in the present system with Gothic, Old High 
German, and Old Norse in the form of the second and third singular present 
indicative : everywhere else in the present, j-forms occur. The Saxon preterit is 
the same as that of the Norse. 

II. Concerning the Primitive Teutonic inflexion of verbs of the third weak class. 
The problem for discussion is represented in — 

(a) Goth, haba ; AgS. hcebbe ; OSax. hebbiu. 

habais ; hafast ; habas, -es. 

habaVs>; ha/aft; habad, -ed. 

(b) Goth, habaida ; OHG. hab'eta ; OSax. habda ; ON. hafU ; AgS. hafde. 
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The general opinion of scholars to-day is that we must infer for the Primitive 
Teutonic ai-inflexion a present having an interchange of j- and ai-forms, and a 
preterit without connecting vowel. But, it seems to me, that the view has been 
accepted upon evidence too slight, without giving due attention to the possibility 
of another explanation. The general condition of Gothic is so much older than 
that of the other dialects that, in case of variance in form among the dialects, the 
supposition must always be in favor of the antiquity of the Gothic, until the varying 
form has been proved the older. 

What are the arguments adduced in proof of an original -j- in the conjugation? 

The condition of the corresponding class in Slavonic and Lithuanian furnishes 
the main support for the generally accepted opinion. In OSlav. sezda ( = *sedja), 
sediH, beside sedechu, sideti, sedelu ; Lith. sidiu (= *sedjii), sedi, beside sedejau, 
sedesiu, sedeti may be seen, it is argued, the original thematic and athematic conju- 
gations which combined to form the inflexion of Goth, haban, liban, etc. But, what- 
ever should be concluded from these data about the verb *stdjo in Letto-Slavic, 
it is difficult to see what bearing the result would have upon the question of the 
original ai-inflexion. Teut. *$itjan is a strong verb like *bidjan, without trace of 
relation with the Teutonic ai-class. Furthermore, Lithuanian is exceedingly 
untrustworthy with respect to the use of -j- in the verbs. Says Bremer : " The 
j-formations are so numerous in comparison with the other languages, that we may 
hardly avoid the conclusion that the j-inflexion has overstepped its original limits, 
and thus includes many verbs not originally belonging there. Not only number- 
less derived verbs have a-j- in the present; it is found also in the present of 
primary verbs." In short, Lithuanian in its verb system is as far from original as 
are the Saxon dialects. 

Mahlow sees in habee (late habeie) of the Alemannian (Weinhokf, Alem. Gr. 
368 sq.), a trace of the old j-inflexion. These optative forms, however, may be 
readily explained as an effort to differentiate the optative from the present indica- 
tive, — perhaps as an effort toward the equalization of endings. The present 
optative endings -e, -es, -e belong, not only to weak j-verbs, but to all strong verbs 
as well. The Alemannian dialect has simply chosen to consider -e, -is, -e the 
general optative endings, irrespective of class stem. 

Of far more importance in the discussion are the j-forms in Old Norse inflexion 
of hafa (pres. hef, hefe, hefr), segja, and i>egja. Sievers (PBB. VIII. 93), by an 
ingenious method of comparison, arrives at an ideal inflexion for Norse, showing 
the ancient interchange of forms. 



Infinitive. 
Pres. Ind. 1. 

2-3- 


*hefja hafa 
hef heji 
*hafir hefr 


segja 
seg segi 
*sagir segr 


Ipegja 
*\>eg \>egi 
*)>agir t>egr 


pi. 1. 

2. 
3- 


*hefjom hofom 
hajui 
*hefja hafa 


segjom 
*sagi$ seg'rS 
segja 


|>egjom 
*t>agiS jpegift 
t>egja 



The weakness in Sievers' method is that, although it is possible by careful 
arrangement to form a model inflexion out of the material at hand, there is no 
evidence that such an inflexion ever existed. If it did, why have we not hefja ? 
If there was originally *hef *hajir in the present, how shall we explain the con- 
sistent j-inflexion in the present of the three verbs? Assuming the original Norse 
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inflexion to have been *hefja *hef *hafir, is there any explanation for the fully 
developed regular inflexion of Norse, which is in every respect the same as that 
of Gothic, except in the first singular present indicative? It is not possible to 
consider, hafa a development from *hefja, waka from ivekja, etc. To avoid this 
difficulty, Johansson resorts to the supposition of two original conjugations. This 
supposition makes the problem assume a form apparently simple. But there still 
remains to explain how two independent Primitive Teutonic conjugations should 
have developed as we find them in the dialects. Why does only the one appear 
in Gothic and in Old High German, while in the Saxon dialects the two are pre- 
served in a curious mixed conjugation, and finally in Old Norse alone the two are 
kept independent? 

It seems much simpler and more natural to consider the Norse j-forms a late 
development after the analogy of the j-class. 

An important fact to be noticed in the Saxon and Anglo-Saxon ai-inflexion is 
the instability of umlaut. In Old Saxon inflexion hebbian and habbian occur; also 
second plural hebbiad and habbiad. No dialect of Anglo-Saxon gives habban with 
umlaut regularly. The form hebbe is found in the Durham Book, but in that 
Ms. the common form is habbe. The same irregularity is noticeable in secg{e)an, 
stzcg(/)an. 

This irregularity in use of umlaut is very strong evidence that the Anglo-Saxon 
j-forms are of comparatively late development. And, adding this to the evidence 
furnished by the other dialects, I am unable, for myself, to avoid the conclusion 
that the original ai-conjugation at least did not contain an interchange of -j- and 
-ai- forms. 

If we reject Anglo-Saxon as the original inflexion, the choice then lies between 
Gothic and Old High German. The regular inflexion of the latter are readily 
explained as the natural adoption of ai as the characteristic stem. On the other 
hand, the strong forms of the Gothic are inexplicable, save as remnants of an 
older condition. Anglo-Saxon, through hafu, sago, would seem to bear direct 
evidence to the antiquity of the Gothic inflexion. 

The question arises, is there anything in the condition of the inflexion itself to 
account for the j-formation in Anglo-Saxon, and is there any connection between 
the Anglo-Saxon j-forms and those of Old Norse and Old High German? For 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse the explanation is simple : the point of agreement 
between the first and third classes is plainly in the preterit, which has the same 
form as that of the short-stemmed verbs of the j-class. Do not facts justify our 
assigning the same explanation to the OHG. hebis, hebit ; segis, segit; /ibis, libit; 
libita, hebila ? The pret. segita bears apparently the same relation to *sagta, and 
libita to lipia, that hebila bears to hapta. Abundant evidence for such treatment 
of the preterit is found in verbs of the first class. E.g., zalla, zelita; ratta, retita; 
scutta, scutita ; etc. 

Such a view of the common development of j-forms in the ai-inflexion is con- 
ditioned by the antiquity of the Norse and Anglo-Saxon short preterit. Here 
Norse and West Germanic seem undoubtedly older than Gothic. ON. sag&i, 
ha/tli, HffSi, hugfli; OHG. *sagla (segita), hapta, hocta, frdgta ; AgS. sagde, hcefde, 
lifde, hogde cannot be explained as new formations, nor could they have been de- 
veloped by contraction from libaida, *sagaida, *hugaida, habaida. Goth, gahugds 
gives testimony to an original short preterit. Also OHG. dull (OSax. githild. 
AgS. geSyld) supplies the old short preterit of Goth. \>ulan, *\>ulda = ON. \~olda. 
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22. Differences in Versification between the Satires and Epistles 
of Horace, by Guy V. Thompson, of Yale University. 

The statement is often made that the Epistles of Horace are written in more 
polished hexameters than are the Satires. The object of the following paper is to 
determine what grounds, if any, exist for this statement, so far as it may be done 
by an examination of the mechanism of the verse without regard to the question 
whether Horace purposely wrote his Satires in rougher rhythm. The Georgics of 
Vergil, considered the most finished of Latin hexameters, have been taken as a 
model. Of course this method of comparison is not to be applied too rigidly, but 
in cases where there is a marked difference between the Georgics and Horace's 
hexameters, and also a reasonable explanation of that difference, the figures for 
the Satires and Epistles will be significant. 

As regards quantity, instances of variation from the normal usage are few, and 
will net be discussed here. The remaining points of comparison, then, may be 
divided into the following classes : — 

I. Proportion and position of dactyls and spondees. 

II. The caesura. 

III. The close of the verse. 

IV. Miscellaneous points. 

I. Dactyls and Spondees. 1 

Satires. Epistles. Georgics. 

Dactyls 42% 44% 43.9% 

Spondees 58% 56% 56.1% 

Dactylic lines 48 cases 36 cases 49 cases 

Spondaic " 1 case 4 cases 

First foot a dactyl 55% 54.8% 63% 

Second foot a spondee 55.8 54.1 54.5 

Third " " " 62.1 60.7 61. 1 

Fourth " " " 69.9 64 71.5 

No striking differences occur in this class, the spondaic lines being so few as to 
furnish no basis for comparison. It is interesting here, however, to note the cor- 
responding figures for Homer, — Dactyls 68.1 %, spondees 31.9 %, dactylic lines 
17.6 % (Horace about 2 %), spondaic lines 4 %, first foot a dactyl 60.3 %, second 
a dactyl 59.6 %, third a dactyl 84.8 %, fourth a dactyl 61.8 %. 



II. Caesura. 

The determination of the caesura being so largely a matter of individual 
opinion, absolute accuracy is not claimed for the following table in all respects, 
but consistency has been aimed at throughout the three bodies of text. 

For convenience, the figures given in this class stand for so many in one thou- 
sand lines, the actual number of occurrences being, therefore, about twice as many, 
since the Satires number 21 13 lines, the Epistles 1958, the Georgics 2189. 

1 The figures in this class mostly from Drobisch, Formen des tat. Hex.; Berichte der kon. 
sacks. Ces., 1868, p. 16 ff. 
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Satires. Epistles. Georgics. 

Prin. caesura other than m 3 .... 241 254 266 

m 3 wanting 113 131 121 

No word ending in 3d foot 28 26 27 

Prin. caesura m 3 with B. D 68 45 22 

" " m 4 113 104 144 

" " m2andm4 61 79 95 

" " m 2 and B. D 17 16 4 

" (3 48 S3 23 

f 4 subordinate caesura 2 6 2 

Caesura before elision 8 12 24 

( " " " minus -que ... 7 7 3-2-) 

The lines in which m 3 is wanting are of course those which have f 3 either as 
principal or as subordinate caesura, and those in which no word ends in the third 
foot. 

The differences in use of caesura are not striking excepting in the case of the 
tripartite line formed by masculine caesura of the second foot (m 2) with bucolic 
diaeresis (B. D.), and in the case of caesura before the enclitic -que. 

The combination m 2 B. D., making a weak line, is hardly found in the Georgics 
at all, i.e. only ten times, while it is found thirty-one times in the Epistles, and 
thirty-seven times in the Satires. 

The occurrence of caesura before elision, as in the line (Sat. I, 1, 35) : — 

quem struit haud ignara ac non incauta futuri, 

eight, twelve, and twenty-four times in 1000 lines respectively in the Satires, 
Epistles, and Georgics would seem to show the Georgics faulty in this respect. 
But upon examination it is found that in many cases in the Satires and Epistles, 
and in the great majority of cases in the Georgics, the syllable following the 
caesura is -que, combined by elision with the following word. Removing these 
cases, we have remaining not quite half as many in the Georgics as in the Satires 
or Epistles. That it is right to remove them, that such a case was not regarded 
as a blemish, that a distinct pause was sometimes allowed between -que and the 
preceding word, is shown not only by the large number of such occurrences as 
compared with the remaining instances of caesura before elision, which number is 
much larger in the more carefully written verse, but also by the fact that most of 
the cases of hypermeter (five out of the seven) in the three bodies of verse under 
consideration have -que as the final and extra syllable. If, as is supposed, the 
elision of -que was total, the admission of such caesurae as the above is sufficiently 
accounted for. 

Waltz ( Variations, etc., p. 223) notices only one case of feminine caesura of 
the fourth foot, viz. Sat. I, 8, 1. They are rare, but Sat. I, 3, no; II, 3, 295; 
8, 17; Epistles I, 2, 3; 5, 6; 18, 2, 32, 40; II, 1, 34, 59; 2, 7; 3, 87; should 
be added to this. 

Kiessling in his preface to the Satires, p. xviii, notices several cases of a prepo- 
sition cut off from the verb with which it is compounded by a caesura. There 
are twelve lines in the Satires and sixteen in the Epistles, the thesis of whose 
third foot consists of such a preposition. But in all these lines the principal 
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caesura may be regarded as m 4 or m 2 and 4, excepting in the line (Sat. II, 

3, 134) : — 

an tu reris eum occisa insanisse parente, 

and Ep. II, 3, 87 and 377 : — 

cur ego si neque ignoroque poeta salutor? 

sic animis natum inventumque poema juvandis. 

In the last two lines, in view of the occasional separation of -que from the pre- 
ceding word, m 4 is no harder than m 3. 

Two instances occur of a negative prefix (in) cut off from its adjective by a 
caesura. Sat. I, 3, 181, and Ep. II, 3, 263 : — 

vestrum praetor, is intestabilis et sacer esto ; 
non quivis videt immodulata poemata judex. 

Or perhaps it is better, especially in the latter, to regard these lines as without 
caesura. 



III. Close of Verse. 

Satires. Epistles. Georgics. 

Monosyllabic endings 249 152 21 

" " preceded by polysyllables ...III 69 8 

" ** beginning new sentences ... 24 27 o 

Dissyllabic endings " " " ... 117 68 9 

Quadrisyllable endings 30 6 5 

Pentesyllabic " 21 10 3 

Rhyme 2 i 3 

Echoing lines 2 I 1 

Hypermeter 2 o 5 

Words broken by end of line 4 4 1 

Elision in sixth foot 31 19 7 

Word and verse accent conflicting in fifth and sixth feet 142 90 12 

In the above table the actual number of occurrences is given, without reduction 
to the basis of 1000 verses. 

It will be seen at once that the most marked differences between the Satires, 
Epistles, and Georgics are found in the close of the verse. A monosyllabic word 
at the end of the line is not objectionable unless preceded by a word of more than 
one syllable. So few cases of rhyme, echoing lines, hypermeter, and broken words 
occur as to afford no basis of comparison. In the remaining points the Epistles 
are seen to be superior to the Satires, excepting in the case of monosyllabic finals 
beginning a new sentence, in which the Satires and Epistles are nearly equal, while 
the Georgics contain no instance of such final. The most striking point of differ- 
ence is that of conflict between word- and verse-accent in the last two feet of the 
verse. Harmony in the last two, conflict in the first four, feet of the verse is the 
rule in Latin hexameter, less in the earlier poets, who perhaps followed the rule 
unconsciously; more in the later, who evidently aimed at such effect. 
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IV. Miscellaneous Points. 

In frequency of elision the Satires and Epistles differ greatly, the former having 
922 cases, the latter 386. But Vergil does not avoid elision, the Georgics present- 
ing 1068 cases, the Aeneid even a greater proportion. In the sixth foot, however, 
elision is avoided, as seen above. 

The Satires furnish 56 cases in which the word- and verse-accent coincide 
throughout the line, as : — 

Sat. I, 1, 57, plenior ut si quos delectet copia justo. 

The Epistles present 39 cases, the Georgics II. 

Remarks upon the paper were made by Professors Humphreys, 
Ashmore, and J. L. Hall. 

23. On the Narrative Use of Imperfect and Perfect in the Brah- 
manas, by Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University. 

In the absence of the author this paper was read by title only. It 
is printed in full in the Transactions. 

24. The Pronunciation of Scientific Terms in English, by Professor 
F. A. March, of Lafayette College. 

There ar reasons for regarding the technical terms of science and art in English 
as constituting a department of language so different from the common and literary 
speech as to be entitld to separate treatment in linguistic discussions. 

It is plain that laws of unconscious action ar not supreme in this department. 
There is deliberate study and adoption not only of particular words, but of general 
principls on which classes of words shal be formd. It was suggested — (1) That 
the writn words should be recognized as the primary words in this department. 
The words ar made for the most part from Greek words which ar known to the 
makers only as book words, the pronunciation not being thought of, and it being 
expected and recognized that each scientist wil pronounce for himself, but must 
write correctly. 

(2) It would be wel to giv up the attempt to hav the vowel sounds conformd 
thruout to the analogy of literary English, and accept the common sounds of the 
continental vowels as givn in our scools. 

(3) It may be wel to giv up the attempt to accent compound words according 
to the quantity of penultimate syllabls, and accept the Germanic rule of accenting 
significant syllabls, dividing compounds so as to make their parts plain to the ear. 

The paper was very generally discussed by the members of the 
Association. 

25. Notes on Greek Grammar, by Professor M. W. Humphreys, 
of the University of Virginia. 

1. A peculiar use of Sri. 

P. Schmidt, in Schanz's Beitrage, cites examples from Homer, in which 4rt or 
4 has the force of " that " in " What ails you that you do not eat ? " He remarks 
that in Attic a participle is employed in such cases (t£ ira9i>v oix i<rdkis) . O. 
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Riemann, reviewing Schmidt's work in the Revue de Philologie, xiv, p. 184, cites 
Soph. Ant. 161, and a similar use of is in Ar. Vesp. 266 f., and adds that he 
cannot say whether the usage occurs in Attic prose or not. His remark that 
these two Attic examples occur in lyric passages is calculated to mislead those 
who do not call an anapaestic system " lyric." An example of is not in lyric 
poetry can be obtained by correcting the punctuation in Ar. Nub. 325 f., and, 
possibly, in Soph. Phil. 914. But there is at least one example in Attic prose, 
in the very first sentence of Plato (Euthyph. 2 A), Tt vedrepov . . . ytyovev, 
oVt try . . . SiarpLfieis irepl rijv /3a<rt\6*>s arodv ; 

2. The dative of measure or difference with nerd, " after." 

The examples cited in grammars are unsatisfactory. The dat. is in reality 
construed with mrepov which, in the historians, seems to be invariably added. 
The only exception the writer has observed in Attic prose is Dem. xxxiii. 9, 01) 
iroW^J 8e xpb vt P A^ 7 ^ Tavra (without varepov). 

3. Negatives in a negative sentence. 

a. Some of the grammars assume erroneously that o&irore, oStw, oiiTiiTore, 
li^irore, etc., belong to the list of compound negatives that may be induced by a 
preceding oi or /«}; while in fact they are, and perhaps should be, written, ov 
7rore, ov fl"w, ov irti wore, etc. Of course oti86roTe (i.e. ovSt ttotc) and other 
combinations of oiSf belong to the list, because oiSi in these cases emphasizes 
just as it does with any part of speech. It is often erroneously inferred by students 
that oiKiri. and /hijk^ti belong to the list. 

b. Attention should be called to the fact that p.ij after verbs of fearing, d prf = 
nisi, and Qlva, iVus) /117, " lest," do not induce compound negatives after them. 

c. An investigation is needed of the question when the compound negative is 
used, and when not, in those cases where the sentence is plainly negative, and 
the subsequent pronoun or conjunction (ris, Kal, etc.) unquestionably has a nega- 
tive compound representative. For instances where the simple conjunction and 
the negative compound give different meanings, cf. Thuc. v. 18. The negative 
would be wrong in Xen. Cyrop. i. 6. 17; Isae. ii. 15; Luc. Dial. Mort. 25, 3; 
Aeschin. F. L. 42, 19. In Plat. Lys. 217 e, the compound negative has inde- 
pendent force. 

4. Ingressive second aorist. 

In the Classical Review, v. 6, p. 249, Mr. Frank Carter speaks of a certain 
interpretation as violating " Prof. Gildersleeve's canon apud C. D. Morris on 
Thuc. i. 12. 3, that iax<> v is the only strong aorist used ingressively." lb. p. 252 
he defends this "canon" against seeming exceptions, and is inclined to deny 
ingressive force to iax ov itself. Whatever be the force in the passage under 
discussion, iaxov elsewhere is certainly sometimes ingressive, as Thuc. v. 17. 2. 

But Professor Gildersleeve's so-called canon was only an incidental remark. His 
words are : " This is the only second aor. which appears to be used ingressively, 
the pres. which is ' process ' of holding, connoting ' state.' " He certainly did not 
intend this to be a regulative canon. Each second aorist must be considered 
separately; and so we find another, cKapav, used ingressively, as in Xen. Hell, 
iii. 3. I, * A71S i<piK6fiems tit Ae\0ovs Kal rr)v 8endT7)v dtro$i<ras, wdXiv dTTioic iKaptv 
(t> 'Hpalf, yipwv tjSr) iiv, Kal dTri)vtx9t\ els AaxeSai/wva fn fuc, iKei Si rax" 
4Te\evTT)oev. v. 3. 19, ifi8op.a?os d<j> ov eKafiev £{« rod Upov ireXevrrio-ev. In these 
sentences vocrijo-ai might have been used. 
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The paper was discussed by Professor Gildersleeve. 

Professor J. H. Wright here referred to the improved financial con- 
dition of the Association, and moved that the Executive Committee 
be requested to consider and act upon the question of restoring the 
honorarium of the Secretary. The motion was carried without a dis- 
senting voice. The Executive Committee voted that the salary of 
the Secretary should be $250 for the year 1892-93. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, reported as Chairman 
of the Committee on Spelling Reform.. 

The Committee has not taken any official action during the year. The Century 
Dictionary has publisht in the last volume the list of amended spellings according 
to the rules jointly recommended by the Philological Society, of England, and 
the American Philological Association, with introductory remarks by Professor 
W. D. Whitney. This is the list publisht in the Transactions of this Association 
in 1 886. There is a movement among the scientists connected with the United 
States departments at Washington to secure the organization of a government 
Board on the orthography of scientific terms, similar to the Board on Geographic 
Names appointed in 1890 by President Harrison. The chemists in the American 
Association for the advancement of science hav taken action toward a reform 
of their technical terms. Many petitions hav been presented to Congress for the 
adoption of some amended spellings, and hearings hav been had before the 
Committee on Education of the House of Representatives. 

The report was accepted, and the Committee continued. It now 
consists of Messrs. March (Chairman), Child, Lounsbury, Price, 
Trumbull, and Whitney. 

The following papers, which were announced in the circular issued 
before the meeting, were withdrawn by their authors : — 

The Rhesus ascribed to Euripides, by Professor John C. Rolfe, of 
the University of Michigan. 

The Time and Place of Greek Plays, by Professor Thomas D. Sey- 
mour, of Yale University. 

Scythes and Cos, by Professor J. H. Wright, of Harvard University. 

After receiving an invitation to visit the Chapel and Museum of 
the University, the Association adjourned at 1 p.m. 
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W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 

Charles P. G. Scott, 57 High Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Charles D. Seely, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

William J. Seelye, Wooster University, Wooster, O. 

J. B. Sewall, Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 

T. D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (34 Hillhouse Ave.). 

Charles C. Shackford, Brookline, Mass. (4 Walnut Terrace) . 

J. A. Shaw, Highland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass. 

Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

William D. Shipman, Buchtel College, Akron, O. 

Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Henry A. Short, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Helen W. Shute, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Mary A. Shute, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

E. G. Sihler, University of the City of New York, N. Y. 
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Clement L. Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Frank W. Smith, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
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Richard M. Smith, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 
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Edward Snyder, University of Illinois, Champaign, 111. 

George C. S. Southworth, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 
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Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
W. O. Sproull, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 
Jonathan Y. Stanton, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
J. R. S. Sterrett, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Edward F. Stewart, Easton, Pa. 

Austin Stickney, 35 West Seventeenth St., New York, N. Y. 
F. H. Stoddard, University of the City of New York, N. Y. 
Morris H. Stratton, Salem, N. J. 

F. C. de Sumichrast, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Marguerite Sweet, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Frank B. Tarbell, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 

Julian D. Taylor, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 

John Tetlow, Girls' High and Latin Schools, Boston, Mass. 

J. Henry Thayer, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (67 Sparks St.). 

G. V. Thompson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
William E. Thompson, Hamline University, Hamline, Minn. 

Fitz Gerald Tisdall, College of the City of New York (The Chelsea, 222 West 

Twenty-third St.), N. Y. 
Henry A. Todd, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
H. C. Tolman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Edward M. Tomlinson, Alfred University, Alfred Centre, N. Y. 
James A. Towle, Westminster School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Conn. 
Frank L. Van Cleef, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Addison Van Name, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
George M. Wahl, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
John H. Walden, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Hamilton Wallace, Public High School, Tulare, Cal. 
Benjamin B. Warfield, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
M. F. Warner, Baldwin University, Berea, O. 
Frederick M. Warren, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 
Henry C. Warren, 28 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
William E. Waters, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 
Helen L. Webster, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Andrew F. West, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
J. H. Westcott, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
J. B. Weston, Christian Biblical Institute, Standfordville, N. Y. 
L. K. Wharton, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Albert S. Wheeler, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Conn. 
Benjamin I. Wheeler, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
James R. Wheeler, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
G. M. Whicher, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
John Williams White, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Henry Whitehorn, Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 
William Dwight Whitney, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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B. Lawton Wiggins, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

John R. Wightman, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 

Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Charles R. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Tudor Williams, 871 Case Ave., Cleveland, O. 

George A. Williams, Vermont Academy, Saxton's River, Vt. 

Charles Bundy Wilson, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

George T. Winston, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

E. L. Wood, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

B. D. Woodward, Columbia College, New York City. 

Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 

John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Clarence H. Young, 308 West Fifty-eighth St., New York City. 

A. C. Zenos, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 111. 

[Number of Members, 379.] 



The Following Libraries and Institutions (alphabetized by Town) 
subscribe for the annual publications of the association. 

Akron, O. : Butchel College Library. 

Amherst, Mass. : Amherst College Library. 

Andover, Mass. : Theological Seminary Library. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. : Michigan University Library. 

Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Baltimore, Md. : Peabody Institute. 

Berea, Madison Co., Ky. : Berea College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal. : University of California Library. 

Boston, Mass. : Boston Athenaeum. 

Boston, Mass. : Boston Public Library. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. : The Brooklyn Library. 

Brunswick, Me. : Bowdoin College Library. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. : Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y. : The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt. : Library of the University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard College Library. 

Champaign, 111. : University of Illinois Library. 

Chicago, 111. : The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, 111. : Public Library. 

Cincinnati, O. : Public Library. 

Cleveland, O. : Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 

College Hill, Mass. : Tufts College Library. 

Columbus, O. : Ohio State University Library. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. : Wabash College Library. 

Detroit, Mich. : Public Library. 
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Easton, Pa. : . Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, 111. : Northwestern University Library. 

Gambier, O. : Kenyon College Library. 

Geneva, N. Y. : Hobart College Library. 

Greencastle, Ind. : De Pauw University Library. 

Hanover, N. H. : Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, la. : Library of State University. 

Ithaca, N. Y. : Cornell University Library. 

Lincoln, Neb. : Library of State University of Nebraska. 

Madison, Wis. : State Historical Society. 

Marietta, O. : Marietta College Library. 

Middletown, Conn. : Wesleyan University Library. 

Milwaukee, Wis. : Public Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn. : Athenaeum Library. 

Nashville, Tenn. : Vanderbilt University Library. 

Newton Centre, Mass. : Library of Newton Theological Institution. 

New York, N. Y. : Astor Library. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of Columbia College. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of the College of the City of New York (Lexington 

Ave. and Twenty-third St.). 
New York, N. Y. : Union Theological Seminary Library (1200 Park Ave.). 
Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. : Olivet College Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Mercantile Library. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : Vassar College Library. 
Providence, R. I. : Brown University Library. 
Rochester, N. Y. : Rochester University Library. 
Springfield, Mass. : City Library. 
Tokio, Japan : Library of Imperial University. 
University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. : University Library. 
Washington, D. C. : Library of Congress. 
Washington, D. C. : United States Bureau of Education. 
Waterbury, Conn. : Silas Bronson Library. 
Waterville, Me. : Colby University Library. 
Wellesley, Mass. : Wellesley College Library. 
Worcester, Mass. : Free Public Library. 

[Number of subscribing institutions, 61.] 
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To the Following Libraries and Institutions have been sent complete 
sets of the Transactions, gratis. 

American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 

British Museum, London, England. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archeology, London. 

Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

University Library, Cambridge, England. 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey's Library, Cape Town, Africa. 

Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Societe Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Athenee Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 

Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 

Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 

Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Konigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Tubingen. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

[Number of foreign institutions, 37.] 
[Total (379 + 61 + 37 + 1 =), 478.] 



CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Article I. — Name and Object. 

1. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Associa- 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers. 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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Article IV. — Members. 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The annually published " Proceedings " of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published "Transactions" give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the volumes 
of Transactions thus far published : — 

1869-1870. —Volume I. 

Hadley, J. : On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the natuie and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with oirws and 

ov fl'fl. 

Trumbull, J.Hammond: On the best method of studying the North American 

languages. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 

language. 
Lounsbury, T. R. : On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 

on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 
Van Name, A. : Contributions to Creole Grammar. 
Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 

session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871.— Volume II. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D. : On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J. : On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, TZ. A. : Some notes on Ellis's Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond : On Algonkin names for man- 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871, 

1872. —Volume III. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Words derived from Indian languages of North 

America. 
Hadley, J. : On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus 

trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 
Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 
Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such. 
Hartt, C. F. : Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 
Whitney, W. D. : On material and form in language. 
March, F. A. : Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 
March, F. A. : On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : Notes on forty versions of the Lord's Prayer in Algon- 

kin languages. 

Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 

1873. — Volume IV. 

Allen, F. D. : The Epic forms of verbs in da. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J. : On Koch's treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R. : On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A. : Recent discussions of Grimm's law. 

Lull, E. P. : Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Bias and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 

Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 

1874. — Volume V. 

Tyler, W. S. : On the prepositions in the Homeric poems. 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 
Packard, L. R. : On a passage in Homer's Odyssey (A 81-86). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 

Indian mode of counting. 
Sewall, J. B. : On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 

Greek conditional sentences. 
Morris, C. D. : On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 
Whitney, W. D. : *iWi or Beset — natural or conventional? 
Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. —Volume VI. 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 
Carter, F. : On Begemann's views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 
Morris, C. D. : On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 
Williams, A. : On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 
Sherman, L. A. : A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem "The Owl 

and the Nightingale." 
Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 

1876. — Volume VII. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : On «' with the future indicative and eav with the subjunctive 

in the tragic poets. 
Packard, L. R. : On Grote's theory of the structure of the Iliad. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On negative commands in Greek. 
Toy, C. H. : On Hebrew verb-etymology. 
Whitney, W. D. : A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the Algonkin verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On a supposed mutation between / and u. 
Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 

1877. — Volume VIII. 

Packard, L. R. : Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 

Plato. 
Toy, C. H. : On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 
Allen, F. D. : On a certain apparently pleonastic use of &s. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the relation of surd and sonant. 
Holden, E. S. : On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 
Goodwin, W. W. : On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 

Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Stickney, A. : On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F. : On Willmann's theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler, E. G. : On Herodotus's and Aeschylus's accounts of the battle of Salamis. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 
Carter, F. : On the Kurenberg hypothesis. 
March, F. A. : On dissimilated gemination. 
Proceedings ai the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 

1878. — Volume IX. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, C. H. : The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W. : Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J. : Observations on Plato's Cratylus. 
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Seymour, T. D. : On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon 
Humphreys, M. W. : Elision, especially in Greek. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1 878. 

1879.— Volume X. 

Toy, C. H. : Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S. : Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A. : On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses. 

D'Ooge, M. L. : The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T. : The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D. : On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 

1880. — Volume XI. 

Humphreys, M. W. : A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H. : The Hebrew verb-termination »«. 

Packard, L. R. : The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, I. H. : The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J. : Observations on Lucian. 

Sihier, E. G. : Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F. : The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D. : On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H. : The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 

with reference to their consonant relations. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 

1881.— Volume XII. 

Whitney, W. D. : On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H. : The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A. : Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 

Wells, B. W. : History of the <r-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 

Seymour, T. D. : The use of the aorist participle iii Greek. 

Sihier, E. G. : The use of abstract verbal nouns in -ats in Thucydides. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 

1882. — Volume XIII. 

Hall, I. H. : The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C. : Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T. : Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B. : Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883. — Volume XIV. 

Merriam, A. C. : The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 

Whitney, W. D. : The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W. : The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 

1884. — Volume XV. 

Goodell, T. D. : On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the soul 
Perrin, B. : The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 
Peck, T. : Alliteration in Latin. 
Von Jagemann, H. C. G. : Norman words in English. 
W'ells, B. W. : The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D. : Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their ex- 
changes. 
Warren, M.: On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 
Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 

1885.— Volume XVI. 

Easton, M. W. : The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D. : Quantity in English verse. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Relation of the Xlp6eSpoi to the Tlpurilveis in the Attic BouA^. 

Perrin, B. : Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B. : The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D. : The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G. : A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W. : The vowels e and i in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : The roots of the Sanskrit language. 

Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session, New Haven, 1885. 

1886.— Volume XVII. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Phonetic law. 
Sachs/J. : Notes on Homeric Zoology. 
Fowler, H. N. : The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 
Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 
Wells, B. W. : The sounds and u in English. 
Fairbanks, A. : The Dative case in Sophokles. 

The Philological Society, of England, and The American Philological Associa- 
tion : Joint List of Amended Spellings. 
Proceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887. — Volume XVIIL 

Allen, W. F. : The monetary crisis in Rome, a.d. 33. 

Sihler, E. G. : The tradition of Caesar's Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orosius. 

Clapp, E. B. : Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M. : On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Wells, B. W. : The sounds arid u in English. 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — Addenda. 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 

1888. — Volume XIX. 

Allen, W. F. : The Lex Curiata de Imperio. 

Goebel, J. : On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J. : On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian. 

Whitney, J. E. : The "Continued Allegory " in the first book of the Fairy Queene. 

March, F. A. : Standard English : its pronunciation, how learned. 

Brewer, F. P. : Register of new words. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1888. 

1889. — Volume XX. 

Smyth, H. W. : The vowel system of the Ionic dialect. 

Gudeman, A. : A new source in Plutarch's Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S. : Sex-denoting nouns in American languages. 

Cook, A. S. : Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old 

English Judith. 
Cook, A. S. : Stressed vowels in ^Elfric's Homilies. 
Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 
Index of authors, and index of subjects, Vols. I.-XX. 

1890. — Volume XXI. 

Goodell, T. D. : The order of words in Greek. 

Hunt, W. I. : Homeric wit and humor. 

Leighton, R. F. : The Medicean Mss. of Cicero's letters. 

Whitney, W. D. : Translation of the Katha Upanishad. 

Proceedings of the twenty-second annual session, Norwich, 1890. 

1891.— Volume XXJX 

Capps, Edw. : The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas. 

Clapp, Edw. B. : Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians. 
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sonant by Attraction. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fourth session, Charlottesville, Va. 
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The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes XV., 
XX., and XXIII., for which #2.50 are charged. The first two volumes 
will not be sold separately. A charge of fifty cents is made for the 
Index of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols. I.-XX. 
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Reduction in the Price of Complete Sets for Public Libraries. 

Single complete sets of the Transactions (Volumes I.-XXIII.) 
will be sold to public libraries, until further notice, at forty dollars 
a set. 

It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible ; and, apart from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this 
country, it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American scholar- 
ship. 



